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CLINTO 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
from | 


CORN 


CLINTON Pearl Starch CLINTON Special Mill Starches 
CLINTON Powdered Starch - CLEINFON Corn Syrup or Glucose 
CLINTON Thin Boiling Starches CLINTON Lactic Acid U.S.P. 
CLINTON Lactic Acid Com’. 22 and 44 pet. 


Main Plant 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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Chafeless Cord decreases warp breaks and lessens loom 


stops; adds remarkably improved cover to fine and 
medium weaves. Cuts repair and renewal costs, too. 


We have gone to great lengths to stoppage. So Chafeless Cord gained a 
make Chafeless Cord the finest reputation for production benefits. 
“producing” cotton harness made. LOWER REPAIR AND RENEWAL 
Each change that we've made has COSTS. We discovered that it was the 
durability of twine finish, not the 
been dictated by more efficient 
& y strength of the twine that was responsi- 
weaving demands. For instance: ble for harness life, so we developed a 
tough, flexible chafe-proof finish th 
What You Get in BETTER COVER. Varnish _ blisters, 
Chafeless Cord Harness rough edges and cracked surfaces - Then we added a humidity proof over- 
1. Unique Process: Long Staple cotton tiny lint fibres from warp ends. This dressing making Chafeless Cord impervi- 
oental, weegaration which lays the tiny makes for sleaziness. To reduce this ous to moisture as well as wear. The 
“ys Phe orga Farniah: 3 Goats of spe- trouble, 5 glass-smooth coats of varnish, result is a longer- life, more economical 
cially prepared varnish are evenly dis- 5 
tributed by precision machinery—uni-_. baked 8 hours each are applied to Chafe- harness. 
form thickness without varnish lumps. 
3. Slow Baking 2 days and 2 nights: less Cord to produce a remarkable even- if me er ae q 
Slow bakin or ys : S 
nights adds durability; eliminates var- ness of finish. Thus this Warp-Saving — 
Finish allows warp ends to come through of costs; In 
eless d Hs ess has a st ial Imvprovin t e qua it or 
humidity proof dressing applied, making free and full, to go into the weave, filling oh . ' y quantity 
tne hie amazing" Spaces. The result is Better Cover. of your weave, send us your speci- 
5. Impervious to Sizing ‘ Compounds: 
Because of special care C.C. is imper- EFFICIENT PRODUCTION Since some fications for Chafeless Cord Har- 
vious to sizing compounds: has a finish + ook § : 
that resists the wearing of the eyes LO ea er = th h + ness. “Quip a section; see for your- 
almost inde harness is too rigid anc arsn, our nex self th tt It 
twine lessens warp step was to incorporate In Chafeless evver weay Ing results pos 
cover. Cord a faultless flexibility along with its sible with a hai ness with a Warp- 
. & y Service: and methods 
not compete with our modern high smoothness. As a result weavers report Saving Finish. Write, telegraph 
speed production machinery, Frequently 
ta a reduction in warp breakage and loom or telephone: 


Notice: We finish hold orders; keep 
them for you: ship them when you 
want them. You get what you want 
when you want it. 


EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Harness Pitch Band Reeds Mending Eyes and Twine Non-Slip Mail Harness 


teel Heddiles Slasher and Striking Combs All Metal Ree Heddie Frames 
Flat and Duplex S g coeds Warper and Leice Reeds 


Jacquard Heddles. Mail Harness Selvage Harness Wardwell Loop and Doll Pickers 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST POURTH STREET, VHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION | 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AJ POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N 


UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 3, 1897. 
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HE New Departure Double N-D-Seal Bearing 
is permanently sealed on both sides to retain 
lubricant and exclude dirt. The revolutionary idea 
of highly efficient seals as an integral part of the 
bearing instead of the housing has been pioneered 
by New Departure engineers. So thoroughly have 


their company letterhead. 


they developed the fully enclosed ball bearing that 
under the moderate speeds for which it is intended, 
maintenance is reduced to zero. The Double 
N-D-Seal is lubricated for life. The New Departure 
Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. Southern Representative, 
E. M. Potter, 913 Nat’l Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


“NEW DEPARTUR 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


MAY WE OFFER: 


New Departure Calendar 
... reproducing an original 
oil painting in full color. 
Size 16x30’. Three months 
ata glance. Supply limited. 
Gratis to engineers and 


executives who write on 


NEW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS 


WARPING COSTS... 


) 


¢ 


285,000 SPOOLER SPINDLES AND 
2,800 WARPERS HAVE BEEN REPLACED 


BY THE BARBER-COLMAN SYSTEM 


‘ay 
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Perhaps you've heard of the boy who wantedta eliminate 


school; so he played hooky and hid in the closet at home 
all day long. By the end of the day he decided he'd 


paid too big a price for “elimination.” 


Spinners of cotton yarns are interested in long draft 
spinning because they want to eliminate operations, 
time and labor. However, in selecting long draft equip- 
ment, they should make sure that, in eliminating, they do 
not sacrifice the simplicity, cleanliness and low upkeep 
that are characteristic of regular type spinning frames. 
They don't ‘vant to keep on paying for elimination in- 
definitely in the form of increased upkeep. 


H & B Four Roller Long Draft Spinning offers elimination 
of operations, time and labor WITHOUT PENALTIES, 
because, as regards simplicity, it more nearly approaches 


regular spinning than any other type of long draft equip- 
ment, 


At the same time it is highly efficient in performing its 
task. It gives free play to the fibres, so that the longer 
fibres naturally work toward the core of the yarn, where 
they. make for greater strength, while the shorter fibres 


work outward. Roller No. 2 performs the same function | 


as do belts in other systems,—it prevents sagging and 
controls the shorter fibres. At the same time fly (and 
other waste) has an opportunity to fall clear. It does not 
bunch up and is not carried into the yarn. 


The ultimate result is a strength, evenness and smoothness 
of product not ordinarily associated with long draft 
spinning. 


Srecify H & B Four Roller Long Draft and thus maintain 
quality and obtain lower costs WITHOUT PENALTIES. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 161 Devonshire St.; ATLANTA OFFICE, 815 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg. 


FOUR ROLLER LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 
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ACQUES 
WOLF 


helps you to get 


that smooth, satin 


finish with... 


e The new vogue for dull finish fabrics demands a de- 


lustering agent of a very finely divided suspension of 


pigments. 


Dull Finish W-567-B is miscible with all finishes and 
softeners— our Sulphonated Olive Oil W-700 is espe- 


cially recommended for use with this finish. 


Used on underwear cloth, rayon, pure dye and tin 


weighted silks — it’s truly bright to be dull. | L L 
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DULL FIN ISH W-489-B is particularly recommend- 
ed for tin weighted piece goods. It does not harshen 
the fabric, will not dust-off and leaves no chalky 
appearance on the goods. 

DULL FINISH W-716 and W-8-F, freely suspend- 
ing pastes, should be used on all types of hosiery. These 
finishes deluster without stiffening and will not dust- 
off. Hosiery will not stick to the boards and will be 


free of marks. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLES 


MANUFACTURING MPORTERS ... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses; Providence, R. I., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y. Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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1934 Proved the Textile Industry 
Could “Take It” 


By D. H. 


RYING to write a review of textile conditions in 1934 
is a good deal like calling in a coroner’s jury only 
to find that the corpse still lives. 

Cotton manufacturers who believed that they had 
already experienced about every kind of hardship known 
to industry, found last year that they “didn’t know noth- 
ing.” Those who take pride in the size and importance 
of the industry, may now feel immensely proud of its 
hardihood and ability to “take it.” | 

In spite of pyramided production costs, liberties which 
AAA took with cotton supplies, strikes, investigations 
_ and inquisitions, and the wholesale befuddlement of gov- 
ernment agencies charged with code interpretations, the 
textile industry came through 1934—and came through in 
surprisingly good shape, in spite of all the crepe hangers. 

Beginning the year after having served only a six 
months’ sentence under the code, the mill men had quite 
a time trying to find their way around in the dark. How- 
ever, they went a long way in adjusting themselves to the 
_ changes which the year brought about. They now know 
a great deal more about where they are going than they 
did a year ago and should have an easier time all along 
the way. 

A grateful government is supposed to honor its heroes. 
This beirig the case The Cotton-Textile Industry certainly 
rates a medal for distinguished services. It is our humble 
opinion that if back in 1933, the industry had not stepped 
up and laid Code No. 1 on the line, General Johnson 
might still be looking for a lead- 
off man. The Cotton-Textile In- 
dustry certainly proved itself Pub- 
lic Friend No. 1 in meeting the 
Administration’s call for a volun- 
teer to carry the torch for the 
NRA. Is it too much to hope: 
then, that in 1935, Washington 
will eventually remember that the 
first code was a product of the 
spindles and the looms? 


Picking out the highlights of 
1934 may serve a useful purpose 
here only to the extent that they 
may prove helpful in charting a 
course during 1935. 


Hill, Jr. 


One of the popular songs of the depression (you may 
remember it—the song, not the depression) was “Tell 
Me, Honey, Are You Making Any Money?” Did the 
textile mills make any money last year? No less an 
authority than the Federal Trade Commission recently 
filed a voluminous document setting forth the fact that 
the mills did not take up profit-making in a big way 
during 1934. However, some of the mills did make 
money. Many of them had their best year in many 
moons. If there is any lesson in the profits of 1934 it is 
this. The money was made by the best equipped and 
the best managed mills. Now that hours, wages and 
other operating conditions have been reduced to a com- 
mon denominator, machinery. and management count 
more than ever before. There is every reason to believe 
that the profits of 1935 will go to the same type of mills. 
The old spinning frame, and everything that goes with it, 
is rapidly getting into the economic class with the old 
spinning wheel. This applies to all departments through- 
out the mill. 

Given more confidence and assurance of a period of 
steady operations at fair prices, there is good reason to 
believe that many mills are going to modernize their 
plants this year. A great many mill men have already 
learned that modern equipment pays for itself, whether 
they buy it or not. Others feel, however, that if they are 
going to be forced to curtail, that they can continue to 
curtail very nicely with their present equipment. 


Checking over the cotton goods 
markets in 1934, it is found that 
there were more good months than 
poor months where sales were con- 
cerned. The box score shows: 
January was a good month, with 
prices advancing. February was 
another good month, while March 
business slowed down. In April, 
the markets were slow, and prices 
weaker. May was another quiet 
month, prices changing little. In 
June, curtailment was _ begun, 
which lasted through July and Au- 
gust. July business improved, and 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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The Processing Tax on 


Cotton is Direct Levy 


On Mills and Employees a 


By Frederick Moore 


In this article, Mr. Moore, widely known textile 
cost authority, and member of the firm of Rhyne, 
Moore & Thies, textile cost engineers of Charlotte, 
shows clearly and completely, the burden that the 
processing tax on cotton has placed upon the cotton 
textile industry—Editor. 


HIS article is written in support of the theory that 
placing a processing tax on cotton manufacturing 
in advance of production, in order to aid the far- 

mer, is economically unsound. That despite the observa- 
tions to the contrary, this plan of tax collection and dis- 
tribution has contributed nothing towards general busi- 


is = 


This conclusion is further substantiated by certain 
data taken from thirty-four different industries operating 
during the period from 1904 to 1931 as assembled by Mr. 
Allen W. Rucker of Eddy, Rucker, Nichols Company, of 
Cambridge, Mass. The data rearranged for the purpose 
of this article and expressed in approximate units follows:/ 


To Produce $100,000 Output Cost Value of Product 


Average 34 Basic Industries 
(Adjusted to 1926 Dollars) 


ness recovery. That under its operation funds paid to 
farmers, or retained by the Government, are abstracted 
either from the wages of the textile worker or the capital 
funds of mill owners, or both, 


Processtnc Tax Has No Economic VALUE 


The processing tax varies from 10 to 16 per cent of the 
total cost of textile products, when such products are 


No.of Average Pay Total % of Labor to 
Year Workers Per Annum Paid $100,000 Output 
1904 52 $ 750 $39,000 39.0% 
1909 51 39,525 39.5% 
1914 47 875 41,125 41.1% 
1919. 50 750 37,500 37.5% 
1921 43 1120 48,160 48.2% 
1923 35 1100 38,500 38.5% 
1925 32 1150 36,800 36.8% 
1927 30 1275 38,250 38.3% 
1929 28 1300 36,400 36.4% 
1931 28 1300 36,400 36.4% 


manufactured under the textile code and at a capacity of 
80 hours per week. The tax portion of the cost having 
no economic value cannot be exchanged for something of 
value. As a result while prices of textile products have 
been forced, because of the processing tax and the code, 
to 95 per cent of the 1929 price level, at least as much 
less of the goods have been sold to get this maximum pro- 
duction, as the amount of tax bears to the total cost of 
the product. This has meant constant curtailment below 
the “break even point,” established under code regula- 
tions and has forced the payment of the tax partly. out of 
the income of labor and partly out of capital funds, de- 
pending upon the amount that production has fallen be- 
low the 80-hour capacity at any particular time. In 
either case, the collection of the tax is confiscation with 
no ultimate benefit to the combined group of manufac- 
turers, workers, farmers, or the country at large. Facts 
in support of this contention follow. 


Wace INCOME DEPENDS Upon Qutput PER WORKER 


In every industry by the operation of natural law a 
definite ratio has to be established between the amount 
allowable for wages and the amount that must be ex- 
_ pended to make up the balance of the total output value 
of a commodity, “output value,” meaning cost incurred 
and added by manufacture to raw materials, raw mate- 
rials not being included because their original values are 
not created by factory processes. There is no known 
method, economically sound of altering for any length of 
time the ratio between the cost of labor and the balance 
of the output cost respectively established automatically 
in different types of industry, except (a) by increasing 
the average output per worker and (b) by ingenious 
practices of economies in directions other than labor. 


Average 39.5% 


Ratio Not AFFECTED BY LEGISLATION OR UNION 
ACTIVITIES 


It will be seen from the above data and to quote Mr. 
Rucker that, “Irrespective of business cycles, changes in 
price levels, legislative tinkering, union activities or in- 
dustrial efforts, the annual dollar income per worker over 
a period of thirty years (28 years shown here) has been 
directly and almost uniformly proportionate to the output 
cost value per worker and the average productivity per 
worker.” While it is necessarily true that the average 
annual income per worker varies in different industries 
and bears a different ratio to the total output cost value 
of the product, for reasons later explained, the fact re- 


mains that the total amount to be paid to labor depends 


entirely upon (a) the productivity of the worker, i.e., the 
amount he can produce in relation to the total cost value 
of the commodity, (b) the extent of economies. practiced 


by the industry with respect to all other items of cost, 


aside from labor cost. 
SouND Economic REASON FOR Frxtnc RATES 


There is sound economic reason for the apparent fixing 
of a ratio between the amount paid in wages and that 
expended for other items of cost, aside from purely fixed 
charges that comprise the balance of the total output cost 
of any commodity manufactured. Over any reasonable 
period, cost tends to equal market price, and vice versa. 
This means, that aside from. temporary gains accruing, 
either to the lucky or the favorably positioned, during 
periods of maladjustment, a reasonable profit in manu- 
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facturing is secured only by the elimination of waste, 
overlapping performances and by increasing the efficiency 
and the output per worker. Apparently there is no other 
way of obtaining more than a reasonable profit, except 
by relentless and dubious methods, or through the demor- 
alizing channels of speculation. 


Tf therefore, cost tends to equal market it does so, not 
only with respect to the individual commodity manutac- 
tured and sold, but as regards the materials, supplies and 
other expenses that enter into the cost of the product it- 
self. If a commodity whose labor ratio is 40 per cent of 
its output cost. value sells for $1.00, but advances in 
price with a general trend to $1.50, it is to be expected 
that all the other items of cost in its manufacture, except 
certain fixed charges will advance correspondingly, so that 
while labor may now receive more in its pay envelope, 
the amount paid is still approximately 40 per cent of the 
total output cost value of the product and proportionate 
to any advance in its market price. Price changes, or the 
fixing of hour labor rates have no appreciable effect over 
any reasonable period of time upon the relative annual 
income of workers, unless accompanied by a greater out- 
put per worker, a greater total output, or the enactment 
of economies with respect to the other items of cost, aside 
from labor. Without production and a greater output 
per worker, there can be no real prosperity. 


Let us now turn to the textile industry. With respect 
to this industry the data prepared by Mr. Rucker from 
mills employing approximately 330,000 textile workers 
shows that in 1931 it took 83 workers paid an average of 


$666 per year to produce an output cost value of $100,- 


000 of product. This is an average payment to labor of 
approximately 55 per cent of the total output cost value. 


The average coincides closely with that obtained by the 


writer from surveys made by the firm of Rhyne, Moore 
& Thies, textile cost engineers, in connection with the 
computation of cost of different constructions of plain 
goods woven in Southern mills. They show that while 
the average of labor to other items of cost in this industry 
is higher than in others, for reasons later explained, it 
does and must follow the general average of the industry 
apparently established by economic law. The surveys of 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies show that the number of workers 
required to produce an annual output cost value of woven 
products of $100,000 ranges from 80 to 90 workers, de- 
pending somewhat upon the particular type of fabric 
manufactured and the degree of skill in arranging the 
machinery and the workers. 


Certain cost figures picked at random from these sur- 
veys are presented herewith. Those shown were taken 
from a mill manufacturing sheetings and drill and we will 
first consider the cost figures of June, 1929, before the 
depression and the adoption of the textile code. 


June, 1929 
Drill 


37” 68 x 40 2.75 
2 Shifts of 55 Hours 


Per Pound % 
Cotten and Waste. 
Labor 0399 57% 
Supplies Power, Fuel .0175 
Overhead and Administration 0299 43% 
Total Output Cost 0698 100% 
Total Cost 
Per Yard .1063 
Market Price (Before selling expenses) 1075 
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The labor cost is here shown as being 57 per cent of 
the total output cost and considering it is that of a par- 
ticular construction of fabric, it compares favorably with 
the 55 per cent determined by Mr. Rucker over a group 
of textile mills. It at least supports the evidence, that 
while the percentage of labor in the textile industry is 
higher than the general average of 40 per cent in other 
industries, the fixing of the percentage follows the same 
general law. If it takes 83 workers one year to produce 
textile products with an output cost value aside from 
cotton of $100,000, this gives an annual income per 
worker an average of $687 (57 per cent of $100,000 di- 
vided by 83). It could not be more than this amount as 
long as capacity cost and market price are substantially 
the same as they were in 1929 on a basis of 110 hours. 


Wuy PERCENTAGE PAtp LABoR HIGHER IN TEXTILES 


One might inquire at this point why it so happens that 
in the textile industry, labor, though paid approximately 
57 per cent of the output cost of textile products receives 
an average of less than $700 per year per worker, whereas 
in other industries an average of 40 per cent puts from 
$1,000 to $1,500 annually in the pay envelope. The 
writer will digress here to furnish the following explana- 
tion of this apparent discrepancy. 


AS TO THE PERCENTAGES 


Compared with the general run of commodities, cotton 
goods are manufactured under a very low overhead cost. 


The cost of administration, aside from taxes, insurance 


and depreciation is not only much below the average of 


other industries, but far lower than it ought to be to in- 


sure sound and ‘efficient methods of planning and opera- 
tion. Just a casual comparison of the number engaged 
and the average income received by mill executives, gen- 
eral superintendents and administrative employees with 
the average in other undertakings of relative size and 
importance, will demonstrate the truth of this statement. 
Moreover, the amount of supplies used and directly ap- 
plied to textile products is relatively smaller than those 
used in a majority of other industries where many forms 
of ingredients and supporting material are necessary in 
the construction of the commodity. This situation causes 


a larger percentage of the total output cost of the product 
to go to the textile worker. 


As TO THE Low ANNUAL Wack 


Textile manufacturing is largely machinery processing. 
By far its greatest requirement is machinery equipment, 
for the purpose and use of which, the industry indeed 
makes a very large initial investment, much larger in 
proportion ‘to the number of operatives needed to operate 
this equipment, than possibly in any other basic Ameri- 
can industry. Moreover, textile machinery has been for 
long so scientifically constructed for mass-production that 


the product turned out is done so with the least human — 


effort. Actual tests will show that textilé machinery oc- 


ccupies less than 60 per cent of the time of the operator. 


Compare this percentage with the percentage of time oc- 
cupied by workers in automobile assembling plants, meat 
packing houses, furniture factories, etc. In these indus- 
tries, and others, it will be found that the machinery in- 
vestment is low in proportion to the number of workers 


' required. Workers in the textile industry are not, it is 


true, highly paid, but there is economic reason why this is 

so. If mill owners should charge into cost interest on 

their large investments in machinery and equipment, as 

theoretically should be done, either the price of goods 

would have to advance, or the annual income of workers 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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Internal 


Textile Developments 


In 1934 and 1935 
By Sanford E. Thompson 


have been affected to an unusual degree by external 

forces resulting from governmental and group activi- 
ties. So in 1935, will the internal progress be hampered 
or encouraged by action which is taken. 


With these lessons of 1934 behind us, however, 1935 
should be induced to function along lines which will pro- 
duce lower cost of production and distribution and thus 
tend to increase sales with consequent larger profits and 
to increase employment. Handicaps placed upon these 
things would be suicidal and might even create the danger 
of another era of liquidations with consequent increased 
idleness. 

Consequently, as we review the year just passed and 
the expectations for 1935, one fact, irrespective of politi- 
cal or other external factors, stands out with great prom- 
inence, namely: 

Efforts toward cost reduction in manufacturing, 
improvements in distribution methods, and product 
developments are essential for progress. 


Formerly low costs in textile production were attained 
by long hours, low wages, and spasmodic production with 
occasional extra shifts. Furthermore, loose accounting 
methods at times obscured true costs and resulted in 
prices lower than justified by actual costs. These policies 
must be supplanted by better management, improved 
machinery, lowered production costs, inventory control, 
elasticity in production, attractive styling, fine quality, 
and thorough co-operation between manufacturers and 
distributors. The belief that, by some occult method of 
price fixing and market manipulation, profits will be 
assured, must be discarded. 

The year 1934 opened with optimistic expectations 
which were partially realized in the first half, but were 
sadly shattered in the second half. Although in general 
profits have been negligible or even minus, the fact stands 
out that certain companies, usually those having excep- 
tionally able management rather than simply geographi- 
cal advantages, have made satisfactory profits. 


| NTERNAL developments in the textile industry in 1934 


*President, The Thompson & Lichtner Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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THE THOMPSON LITOHNER CO... Ino 
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For 1935, expectations of better business, we believe, 
is on a sounder basis than a year ago. Inventories ac- 
cumulated in 1933 have largely disappeared; retail buy- 
ing will probably continue in volume; general financial 
conditions are propitious; and manufacturers and distrib- 
utors are realizing more and more the necessity for sound 
developments. 


SaLEs TRENDS IN 1934 


To afford a background for the tendencies which must 


be considered in 1935, certain facts regarding past trends 
are of interest. In Chart No. 1 is shown the prices of 
raw materials, silk, rayon, wool and cotton (prices are 


from Cotton Year Book of the New York Cotton Ex- 


change for middling upland spot cotton at New York; 
the average of the season ending July 31st of each year 
is taken) for the period 1922 to date, showing how much 
nearer the silk and rayon prices are approaching cotton. 
The ratio of fall from 1923 to 1934 is not so different as 
superficial inspection of the curves would indicate because 
relative variations in the points on the lower curves are 
not so evident as in the higher priced materials. The 
drop in price from high to low, for example, ranges from 
6.7 to 1 for silk and from 6.1 to 1 for cotton. The fluc- 
tuations in cotton prices are shown more vividly in Chart 
No. 2. During the last half of 1934, there has been a 
further increase in the price of cotton bringing it to 12.8 
cents in December. 


Cloth production, as shown in “Ten Years of Cotton 
Textiles,” published by The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, in cotton in 1934 dropped 
about one billion yards from 1933; that is, from 8 billion 
to 7 billion yards. 


These compare in round figures with 8% billion yards 
in 1929 and 7 billion in 1931. Silk and rayon yardage 
of all classes, according to figures shown in ‘Production 
and Distribution of Silk and Rayon Broad Goods,” pre- 
pared for Textile Foundation, Inc., and Nattional Fed- 
eration of Textiles, Inc., on the other hand has substan- 
tially maintained its yardage volume being some 619 mil- 
lion in 1929, 571 million in 1931 and 586 million in 1933. 
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Prices of all-silk yardage, however, from 1929 to 1933 
dropped some 40 per cent, all-rayon some 34 per cent. 
The relative increase in rayon yardage production has 
been outstanding. While silk and rayon taken together 
have held their own in yardage, all-rayon products have 
increased yardage production in the four years by 66 per 
cent. These facts are important to the cotton manufac- 
turer as showing the further necessity for taking advan- 
tage of all opportunities for improving his position. 

Price increases in cotton goods, the Cotton Textile Year 
Book shows, are shown in the following table: 


Pre-Code and 
Pre-Processing 


Post-Code and ; 
Post-Processing 


Tax Period Tax Period Increase 
Avy. of 9 mos. Av. of 15 mos. 
ending Apr. 7, from Aug., ‘33, to 
Oct. 5, 9134 

Cotton Price, per Ib... 7.37¢ 11.09¢ 108% 
Processing Tax, per Ib... 0 4.20 
Total Cotton Cost per Ib. 7.37¢ 15.29¢ 108% 
Duck—36”". No. 10-——14.73 oz.. 
Price per yard 21.78c 36.85¢ 69% 
Sheeting —36”—56x60—4 00 
Price per yard 3.98c 7 88c 98% 
Print Cloth—38'4”—60x64— 
5.35—Price per yard ... 4.05¢ 6.82¢ 68% 
Fine Lawn—40”—88x80—8.50 
Price per yard 6.42¢ 41% 


Between the first and second periods tabulated was an 
intermediate adjustment period of three months while the 


processing tax and code requirements were getting into. 


operation. Here prices rose rapidly. In each of the two 
tabulated periods on the other hand, prices were fairly 
uniform throughout. 


INTERNAL Factors im 1935 


The preceding facts indicate some of the problems 
which must be faced by textile manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. It is evident in order to increase profits that 
it is necessary to use every practicable measure leading on 
the one hand to economy of operations, and on the other. 
hand, to attractiveness of product. 

In general, these factors may be considered in terms of 
(1) management, (2) machinery, and (3) product. In 
the discussion in following paragraphs these factors are 
separated into different  divi- 
sions. 

MANAGEMENT 


During the year 1934, there 
has been a growing appreciation 
by textile manufacturers and 
distributors of the opportunities 
for improvement in manage- 
ment methods. This does not 
confine itself necessarily to mill 
production, but includes also 
the problems of distribution [Ria 
and practically the relationship 
of sales to production. 

SALES CONTROL 

The reports covering records 

of production, shipments, sales, 


to the Textile Institute covering 
over 90 per cent of the entire 
industry are of distinctly edu- 
cational value to manufacturers 
and distributors in showing the 
discrepancies that exist” in in- 
ventories and the irregularities 


that make for surplus or insuf- 


ficient stock. 


Yearly price of Wading | 


BULLETIN 1] 


Involved in this and of still broader significance is the 
growing appreciation of the unity of interest between 
manufacturers and their customers (see lemender S. 
Blanchard, Pacific Mills in Fairchild Annual Survey, 
Jan. 15, 1935). Co-operation of all concerned from the 
producer to the ultimate distributor is one, of the most 
vital factors in a successful textile business. Lack of it 
has been one of the prime causes for liquidation of many 
large and important concerns. On the other hand, those 
who plan their merchandising activities through to the 
customers, who figure to best advantage the relative 
profitableness of their different products, who control 
their inventories on the one hand to avoid stock which 
must depreciate in value and, on the other hand, to be 
ready to fill orders, are the successful companies. 


Involved in all of this, of course, is the matter of or- 
ganization, the problem of “integrated” against separated 


control, but the disadvantages of independent operation 


may be obviated to an appreciable extent by proper co- 
ordination of sales and production. 

It is such lines as these that offer opportunities for 
better profits in 1935. 


PropucTION CONTROL 


Sales control predicates control of production. Even 
in the matter of inventories the technique of keeping track 
of stock and making out manufacturing orders is import- 
ant. Furthermore, the determination of most economical 
lot size to manufacture must be properly balanced with 
the cost of maintaining inventory investments. 

Proper internal control results in a minimum of lost 
time and a versatility in changing orders. 


The distribution of the operatives and their assignment 
is a vital factor. While excessive effort of the workers 
must be taboo, it is suicidal to both management and 
labor to have an excess of employees since it means in- 
itably eventually lower sales and fewer people on the 
payroll. These things have: been recognized for many a 
day but natural inertia and fears, usually ungrounded, of 
creating dissatisfaction have prevented adequate atten- 
tion. 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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OUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS continued to add additional 
machinery during 1934. The figures show that in 
spite of the restriction against additional equipment, 

a large’number of additional spindles, looms and knitting 

_Mmachines were added last year. A great deal of equip- 

ment was installed to “balance” mills so that they might 
utilize their machinery to best advantage under the code 
restrictions on hours. 

Figures from Clark’s Annual Spindle, Loom and Knit- 
ting Machine Increase Lists show in detail the number of 
spindles, looms and knitting machines added by individual 
mills. These figures do not include equipment installed 
for replacement purposes, but represent net gains by the 


mills listed. The figures make no distinction between 
new and used equipment. 


SPINDLE INCREASE LARGER THAN IN 1933 


A total of 322,768 additional spindles were installed in 
the South in 1934, as compared with 279,750 in 1933. 
South Carolina led in the number added with 196,780. 
North Carolina mills were second with 70,918 and Geor- 
gia third with 61,008 spindles. 


Looms Appep Asout Eouat 1933 Ficures 


Southern mills installed a total of 7,135 additional 
looms last year, as compared with 7,448 in 1933. South 
Carolina also led in the additional looms with 3,498, 


North Carolina followed with, 1,078, and Georgia was 
third with 930. 


KNITTING MACHINE INRCEASES 


In 1934, Southern knitting mills continued to increase 
their equipment, installing a total of 3,530 machines, as 
compared to 3,375 in 1933. North Carolina mills con- 
tinued to set the pace, adding 2,143 machines. Virginia 
came next with 696 and Tennessee was third with 308 
machines. 

The figures shown in the following lists are compiled 


from the January, 1935, edition of Clark’s Directory of 
Southern Textile Mills. 


Clark’s Annual Spindle Increase List 


The following tabulations give the name and location 
of each mill in the South that installed additional spindles 
during 1934, together with the totals by States: 


Alabama 
Spindles 
Avondale Mills, Alexander City - ma 4,096 
Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva 
West Point Sif. Lanett 
West Point Mfg. Co., Riverview... 2,828 
Total 
| Arkansas 
Magnolia Cotton Mills, Magnolia 256 
Malvern Cotton Mills, Malvern 1,006. 
Total 1,262 
Georgia 
Aragon Mills, Aragon 416 
Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Arnall Mfg. Co., Elberton _ 
Mary Lelia Cotton Mills, Greensboro... 816 


12 


Highland Mills Griffin... 
Callaway Mills, Hogansville 


Callaway Mills, LaGrange 
Callaway Mills, Manchester 
Martha Mills, Thomaston 


Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton 


Total . 


J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, Meridian - 


Total 


Nuway Spinning Co., Cherryville _. 
Faytex Mills, Fayetteville __....... 


Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro 
Phenix Mills, Inc. _ Kings Mountain _.... 


Boger & Crawford Spinning Co., Lincolnton 
Long Shoals Cotton Mill, Long Shoals 
Cross Cotton Mills, Marion eae 

Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh —.._. 

Edna Mills Corp., Reidsville 

Green River Mills, Tuxedo —__ 


Arista Mills Co., Winston-Salem 


Total 


South Carolina 


Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson 
Broad River Mill, Blacksburg 
Calhoun Falls, Calhoun Falls _. 
Springs Cotton Mills, Chester __ 
Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton 
Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton _. 
Cowpens Mills, Cowpens 

Kendall Co. Edgefield 
Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill | 
Alma Mills, Gaffney - | 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney 
Hamrick Mills, Gaffney 
Limestone Mills, Gaffney ___. 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer 
Inman Mills, Inman 
Springs Cotton Mills, Kershaw 
Springs. Cotton Mill, ‘Lancaster 
Martel Mills, Lexington sae 
Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill - 
Martel Mills, Spartanburg . 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Walhalla | 
Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff 


Tennessee 


Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville... 


Total . 


Mississippi 


J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, Starkville 


Coden 


Virginia 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville 


Total 


166,780 


4,620 


4.620 


1,168 


1,168 


1.280 
864 
2.160 y 
1,824 
39.000 
2 880 
61,008 
4052 
109 
| a 
12.634 
31.000 
480 : 
6.648 
128 
7.156 
2,248 
6.464 
200 
70,918 
11.136 
1.120 
1,820 
18.086 
7.090 
3.128 
2,080 
3 600 i 
12.084 
3,856 
3 600 
3.708 
1.728 
13.248 
27,808 
516 
12.224 | 
1.024 
8 832 
1.600 a 


Increase By States 


Spindles 
Alabama 11,864 
Arkansas _. 1,262 
Georgia . 61,008 
Mississippi... 5,148 
North Carolina 70,918 
South Carolina 166,780 
‘Tennessee __ 4,620 
Virginia 1,168 
Total for South 322,768 


Clark’s Annual Loom Increase List 


The following tabulations give the name and location 
of each mill in the South that installed additional looms 
during 1934, together with the total by States: 


Alabama 
| Looms 
Avondale Mills, Alexander City 411 
Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City Peo 120 
West Point Mig. Co., Fairfax 2. 50 
Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva 40 
West Point Mfg. Co., Langdale 
Avondale Mills, Pet 50 
West Point Mfg. Co., Riverview >. 39 
729 
Georgia 
Aragon Mills, Aragon ai: 
Goodyear-Clearwater Mills, ‘Cedartown 8 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus . ioe 7 170 
Arnall Mfg. Co.. 32 
Mary Lelia Cotton Mills, Greensboro. 42 
Highland Mills, Griffin. 270 
Callaway Mills, Hogansville 31 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange 39° 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange 123 
Callaway Mills, Manchester 
Callaway Mills, Milstead 80 
Goodyear-Clearwater Mills, Rockmart anise 6 
930 
Mississippi 
Laurel Mills, Inc., Laurel | 192 
Tupelo Cotton Mills, Tupelo 50 
Total 242 
North Carolina 
Hartsell Mills, Concord 46 
Erwin Cotton Mills, West Durham om 79 
Greensboro Weaving Co., Greensboro 200 
Tarbardrey Mfg. Co., Haw River __. 250 
Reidsville Rayon Mills, Reidsville __ 200 
Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids 150 
Stonecutter Mills, Spindale 100 


Much Equipment 1934 


Duchess Fabrics Corp., Statesville —......_____. 50 
St. Pauls Cotton Mills, 3 
Total - 1,078 
Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Buffalo 172 
Kendall Mills, Camden 10 
Springs Cotton Mills, Chester aos 562 
Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton 30 
Kendall Co. Edgefield ! 106 
Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill 553 
Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville 300 
American Spinning Co., Greenville 244 
Southern Pile Fabric Co., Greenville . 12 
Southern Weaving Co., Greenville _.... 18 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville 40 
Springs Cotton Mills, Kershaw 313 
Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster 1,000 
Co. Newry 18 
Saxon Mills, Spartanburg —__. 120 
Tennessee 
Bemis Cotton Mills, Bemis 110 
Total - 110 
Virginia 
*Klein Silk Mills, Bedford 50 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville 190 
Washington Mills, Fries 254 
Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg 54 
Increase By States 
Alabama 729 
930 
1,078 
3,498 
Tennessee 110 
Virginia 548 
Total for South -. 7,135 


Clark’s Annual oe Machine Increase 
ist 


The following tabulations give the name and location 
of each mill in the South that installed additional knit- 


ting machines during 1934, together with the total by 
States: 


Alabama 
Knitting 
Machines 
W. B. Davis & Sons, Inc., Fort Payne veh 
Fort Payne Hosiery Mills, Fort Payne 29 


*Indicates new mill. 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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Looking Down the Corridors 1935 


By W. M. McLaurine 


Secretary American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


OOKING into the corri- 

dors of 1935, we see the - 

processing tax hanging 
over the head of the textile 
industry raising the price in- 
dex of cotton textile com- \ 
modities out of line with the hd 
normal movement of other Ri 
lines. This is a two-edged Aya 
blade cutting down prices by é ff 
parity appraisers so that the dea : 
margin of profit is reduced or 


. ation — profitless prosperity 
seems to be returning not 
i935 


of necessity but under the 
planned course of a forbid- 
ding National Government. 
The “yardsticks” of produc- 
tion costs are being tossed 
into every industry for its 
own guidance, and as a 
measure of future expect- 
ancy. Budget balancing with 


removed. Again the abnor- 

mal price for finished prod- ~~ 
ucts will slow down the sale of goods until there will be 
consumed only the actual necessities and when cheaper 
substitutes can be secured these will be procured. 

Again we see the Bankhead Bill acting under the emo- 
tional urge of those expedient temporizers of prosperity. 
The intriguing results supposedly secured from its pro- 
visions will possibly produce a backwash of undesirable 
economic conditions. Price relativity, export markets, 
dearth of agricultural opportunity, regimentation of other 
activities, loss of agricultural independence, substitutes 
for cotton, and dozens of other possible reactions can 
come from a long continuance of the Bankhead Bill and 
similar restrictions. 

Again we see a National Legislative Assembly with 
possibly 435 different answers to the questions of the 
day. They feel that some legislative magic can whirl the 
rabbit of prosperity out of the National Legislative hat. 
Many do not recognize that prosperity is a personal and 
far-reaching condition affecting the economic status of 
the average man and not an edict of National law em- 
bodying some Utopian theory. 

Tuirty-Hour WEEK 


The thirty-hour law stands in the halls of Congress 
anxiously awaiting some disposition: The far-reaching 
implications involved in its handling are so much more 
than the re-employing of a few more people at a mini- 
mum wage that these two factors drop into insignificance. 
The economic effect on the millions now employed and 
the still greater number of consumers of the goods of the 
now employed are the points to study. Competition, 
foreign trade, consumer willingness and ability to pay, 
carry the categorical discussion on even further. 

SOCIAL INSURANCE 


_ The scheme of social insurance—old age—unemploy- 
ment—-sick benefits and several other parlor types stand 
in another group for disposition and direction. The 
thousand theories of thoughtless reformers and some 
thoughtful reformers will make chaotic reading until some 
form of supposed economic security is enacted. What 
this will be one knows. What social results it will pro- 


duce, even less is known although the theories of social 
betterment ring angelic changes of Edenic conditions. 


TAx REFORM 


Tax reform stands as the one mighty bulwark from 
which to secure more money with which to carry on the 
progress of recovery and reform. Inflation, excessive tax- 
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the excess above the “yard 

stick” seems to be the policy 
of the New Deal. | | 
FutTuRE or NRA 


The future of the NRA, and code provisions and re- 
visions stands in a luminous array down the coddidors, 
reminding the industry that as it runs the gauntlet of 
1935 these experimenting government chiefs will take 
their lick at the industry as it travels toward 1936. Pos- 
sibilities of good and evil stands side by side but uncer- 
tainty which can prod either element into action stands 
in the group. Experimentation, regimentation, argumen- 
tation, inundation and many other “tations” and “da- 
tions” cast their shadows across the corridors, killing 
confidence of an already frightened family of financiers 
and industrial leaders. 


Union LABor 


Union labor, with its program of violence and vicious- 
ness, with political plaudits and platitudes, with its selfish 
and stolid statements of force and frigidity of purpose 
stalks unreasonably into the picture as though it were the 
summum bonus of national life and not one of the in- 
tegral parts. Labor. should have a square deal but it 
should not have all of the cards in the deck. The cards 
should be dealt alike to all parties and no one should have 
a Stacked hand or sleeve aces. Employers, employees 
and capital are the three legs of the industrial set-up and 
the chair is of value only as the strength of the legs fur- 
nish support and are related to each other. Class hatreds 
and class advantages are detrimental to those who possess 
them as well as those who do not possess them. Looking 
down the corridors there are menacing faces because of 
paragraph 7-a, and because no one has yet had the 
Sagacity or wisdom to say definitely what it means. In- 
dustrial progress of an abiding kind can not be created 
or cultivated in an atmosphere charged with the class 
hatreds embittered by paragraph 7-a. 

Dozens of bureaucratic boards stand smilingly down 
the corridors with their legalistic mandates of extra-ad- 
ministrative or interpretative law. What their powers 
are and what their significances are is still an unanswered 
question. Without the hand of Congress or court they 
seem able always to rule or advise according to their own 
dictates and say it is in accord with administrative meas- 
ures. 


New GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS 


The government has added or acquired new functions 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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February 21, 1935 


“PRETTY, ISN'T IT MARY?” 


aris now shares style-leadership with America, for children's clothes as well as for women's. 
And steadily, year by year, the artistry and ingenuity of American designers, knitters and yarn 
manufacturers combine to make the clothes of American children more and more widely recognized 
as the standard of the world . . . for style, for comfort, for durability. 


Garments of Dixie durene are high among the style-leaders . . . and the sales-leaders. Children’s 
hosiery, underwear and outer garments of this soft, pliant yarn have a beautiful dull sheen . . . 
they look dainty . . . yet they give extra months of wear because washing actually strengthens 
Dixie durene. | 


You take the first step toward knitting style-success and sales-success into your merchandise when 
you specify Dixie durene . . . a yarn whose freedom from knots, slubs and thin streaks (the result 
of 100% controlled manufacture) reduces your manufacturing costs as it increases the saleability of 
your products. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 


Dixie Durene A Product of Controlled Manufacture 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN February 21, 1935 


Announcement 


We take great pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of Mr. Charles C. Withington 
as General Agent for South Carolina and 
Mr. R. A. Brand as General Agent for 
North Carolina, effective February 1, 1935. 


Offices, with complete stocks of leather 
belting, strapping, mill slabs, etc., will be 
maintained in Greenville, S. C., and in 
Charlotte, N.C. 


The Greenville office address will be: 


Charles C. Withington 


General Agent 


Room 710 Woodside Bldg. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Telephone 1218 


The Charlotte office aridress will be: 


R. A. Brand 


General Agent 


Room 213 Johnston Bldg. 
| Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephone 2-1504 


We shall be ready to give prompt service 
to all mills in the Carolinas and the quality 
of dependable belting and other leather 
products for which we have been known for 
over 92 years. 


All calls from our friends in the mills of 
South and North Carolina will have imme- 


diate attention and will be greatly appreci- 
ated. | 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


DOVER, N. H. 


Greenville, S. C. Chicago, IIl. 
Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 


A Brief Review of Rayon 


In 1934 
By H.W. Rose 


The Viscose Company 


T was discovered a few years ago that every second 
I yea is exceptionally good in the consumption of 

rayon. The intervening years might hold their own 
or lose a little ground or show a slight increase, but the 
odd years show large percentage increases in the produc- 
tion and consumption of rayon. In 1926 the United 
States used 60 million pounds of yarn, an increase of only 
one million over 1925, while in 1927 the consumption was 
100 million. Again in 1928 the figure was 100,133,000, 
while in 1929 it jumped to 131 million. In 1930 it fell 
off to 117 million and in 1931 went to 157 million, In 
1932 it dropped 5 million and in 1933 jumped to 207 


million. Last year the consumption receded to 199 mil-. 


lion and the natural question is, Will 1935 show another 
big increase? 


- Reasoning by analogy then, the answer should be 
“yes.” But reasoning by analogy might lead to disap- 
pointment unless recent and current factors point to the 
same conclusion. What other indications are there that 
more rayon might be used in 1935 than last year? 


First consider what prevented 1934 from being an ex- 
ceptional year. A large quantity of goods was purchased 
during the latter half of 1933 during the inflational boom 


brought about by NRA. More was purchased than was | 


needed for the immediate season and a surplus necessarily 
carried over into 1934. The market slowed down under 
the depressing effect of these inventories until rayon 
prices were forced down in the spring. Before the weav- 
ers were well started in the fall season the “general” 
textile strike was called, with the result that better prices 
were obtained, but the volume of rayon used was neces- 
sarily curtailed. The general strike was followed soon 
after by the silk finishers strike and more time was lost 
in getting goods through to the converter. Prices were 
still further improved by this shortage. The year ended 
with a spurt of business, but it was too late to make up 
the business lost during the strikes. 

Just prior to the opening of the year the viscose rayon 
yarn price list was rationalized. The differentials for 
extra filaments, extra dullness and for coning were nar- 
rowed on some types. The result is to permit freedom of 
choice of yarns in designing and therefore a broadening 
of the rayon fabric field. It is no longer necessary in 
some cases to hesitate to use a multifilament yarn because 
of the extra cost over the standard yarn, nor does it pay 


.to put a dull finish on:a semi-dull fabric when a perma- 


nently extra dull yarn is available for only two cents dif- 
ferential. This rationalizing did not take place in the 
acetate rayon price list. It is a fact well recognized in 
the trade that the price of 120 denier is too near 150 
denier and too far below 100 denier, with the result that 
mills are to some extent forced to use 120 denier when 
100 would make a better fabric. This situation has been 
remedied to some extent by a slight increase for March 
on 120 denier while 100 denier remains the same, but the 
mills will look for further readjustment between the two 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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February 21, 1935 


YOU KNO 
FOR AIR 


please tell 


vie 


i 


engineers were test- 
ing a new type of air hose — 
putting it through a “third de- 


gree” such as no hose had ever 
stood before. 


For air hose gets cruel and unus- 

ual punishment, even in everyday 

service. Heavy-laden trucks may 

. run over it, cracking the carcass. 

. Hot oil works through the line, 
disintegrating the tube. Dragging 
over rocks cuts the cover. 


For years they had experimented 
with new rubber compounds for 
tubes; with extra-tough cover 
stocks. In place of the customary 
fabric body, they wove a new type 
carcass of multiple, double-braids 
of high tensile cord. 


Then, they built up a hose. Theo- 
retically it should last months 
longer under hardest usage. But 
they wanted to be sure. 


Boiled in oil— then beaten 


So they gave it “the works.” First 
they forced boiling-hot oil through 
it under pressure. It stood that 
longer than any other hose! 


THE 
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Stood up under trip-hammer test 
TWICE as long 


In this test, the hose was attached 
to an air hammer to duplicate 
actual service conditions. The tube 
of the Goodyear hose swelled 50% 
less than the other types of hose 
tested and, furthermore, there was 
no flaking of the tube to clog the 
hammer. 


The trip-hammer test 


Fine, so far. But what would hap- 
pen if a heavy rock or truck 
crashed down on it? 


They put it under a trip-hammer. 
Crash! The hammer smashed it 
flat—for a second. Up came the 
hammer—up came the hose, as 


GREATEST NAME 


TEST 


~ 


Boiling-hot oil indir pressure 


good as new. Again and again and 
again. Other hose cracked and 
split—but that new multiple- 
braided carcass came back under 
TWICE as many impacts! 


That is how the Goodyear Emer- 
ald Cord Air Hose was developed. 
And it has proved itself to be as 
good as these “torture” tests indi- 
cated, by lasting three—four—five 
times longer on the same job than 
other makes of hose—cutting hose 
costs as much as 80% in some 
industries! 


Job-fitted by G. T. M. 


All Goodyear Hose — air, steam, 
acid, oil, paint, water and gasoline 
—has been specially developed for 
its particular service, and is indi- 
vidually specified to your opera- 
tion by the G. T. M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man. Why not consult 
this practical expert on your hose 
problems? To reach him, write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California. 
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TUFFER SERVICE 


DELIVERY 


saves costly delays 


A mid-western mill writes, “The way 
you shipped the clothing separately for each card fadil- 
itated getting the clothing in the cards promptly, and 
all boxes were correctly and carefully marked. The 
delivery was made exactly on time. I am convinced 
that no other concern could have handled the order as 
you did.” 


Another mill reports, ‘‘I appreciate beyond words 


your special consideration and service.” 

Our policy from the beginning has been to make 
a product which we would be proud to use ourselves, 
if we were running a textile mill. We try to keep an 
adequate stock of regular sizes and kinds of Tuffer Card 
Clothing in reserve for quick delivery. If a special size 
or kind is not in stock, every facility is exercised to 
manufacture quickly. Order from our nearest office. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
So. Plant: 244 Forsythe St., Atlanta, Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas, Washington 


Products: Fillets for Feed Rolls, Lickerins, Tumblers, Strippers, Workers, Doffers, 
Fancies, and Cylinders, Doffer Rings, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Burnisher Fillets, Top 
Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned, Lickerins Rewired at Southern Plant. 
Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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Hood Review Textiles 
In 1934 


IOLENT labor disturbances, prices which failed to 

bring back the cost of production and, with the 

exception of the first quarter, an extremely quiet 
demand for cotton goods, featured the year 1934, accord- 
ing to a summary of the cotton textile industry for last 
year issued by Ernest N. Hood, president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

Hood records that: in the last weeks of 1934 the de- 
mand for cotton goods suddenly picked up as distributors 
found themselves short of merchandise. With the usual 
seasonal demand in the first quarter ahead of the indus- 
try, he expressed the hope that trade may be better. 

To attempt to forecast for the industry would be use- 
less, he pointed out, as so many factors enter into the 
situation. He warned that optimists who have painted 
bright pictures of the future have as yet little factual 
data on which to base their beliefs. 

The industry’s recovery is closely allied with general 
recovery, Hood asserted, and cotton will share the bene- 
fits of recovery. Among the problems disturbing the in- 
dustry listed by him are: the processing tax, which has 
burdened the industry excessively; labor troubles which 
beset the manufacturers the entire year culminating in 
the general textile strike; loss of exports and increase in 
imports; inability of the public to pay increased prices 
for cotton goods; and the continuing threat of greater 
government interference. 

The summary of conditions follows in part: | 

“The year 1934 was disheartening to cotton manufac- 
turers, who feel that the year was one of general losses. 
Except for the first quarter, prices for cotton goods were 
consistently below cost of production and as the old year 
closed staple fabrics were selling from one to three cents 
per yard under the manufacturing cost. 

“In 1933 a number of mills were able to show a profit 
because of inventory appreciation which resulted from a 
mark-up when the cotton processing tax of 4.2 cents a 
pound was imposed. That mark-up of assets will of 
course be missing in 1934 and a truer picture of the plight 
of cotton manufacturers can be gleaned from mill state- 
ments, | 

“While cotton has its processing tax, competing fibres 
have no such handicap—and here is one of the reasons 


for the industry’s condition. We found that people would 


not, or more likely could not, pay the higher prices result- 
ing from a pyramiding of the processing tax, increased 
compensation to labor, shorter hours. Manufacturing 
costs are 70 per cent higher than two years ago and the 
purchasing power of the public has not kept pace. 

“Another reason for the slack is the wave of buying 
which took place between March and July, 1933, when 
merchants ordered large quantities of cotton goods to 
avoid price increases forced by the adoption of the cotton 
textile code and the processing tax. Production at that 
time was beyond consumption and the industry paid for 
this in 1934, 

“Production for the year was 8,100,000,000 square 
yards, according to the Bureau of Census, which com- 
pares with 8,200,000,000 for 1929 and the all-time pro- 
duction peak of 8,800,000,000 square yards in 1927. 
Obviously, much of this carried over to 1934. 

“Labor conditions have been highly unsatisfactory ow- 
ing to an attempt by the leaders of the United Textile 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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Textile Work Still Offers Real Opportunities For Ambitious Men 


By Culver Batson 


President, Southern Textile Association 


OR over a year, now, we have been 
kK working under the influence of the 
experiment toward industrial self- 

government, proposed by our leaders 
for bringing about national recovery. At 

the head of the procession of the co- 
operative movement was our great tex-_ 
tile industry with its hundreds of plants 
and thousands of workers. At the out- 
set, some were jubilant in the vision of 
things to be accomplished; others were 
equally dubious of the prospective re- 
sults; and there may have been some, 
who like the old farmer who lost his 
almanac were reconciled to “just take 
the weather as it comes.” At the end 
of the eighteen months, opinions and 
conclusions are just as varied as ever, 

except possibly a unison in one sentimnent—the other fel- 
low is the one to blame. 


Many Prospiems YET 


The past year brought with it a variety of difficulties 
and problems. We found that the sky was not as bright 
as it seemed at one time and there were clouds to be 
driven away. As the successive storms passed over, we 
found repairs to be made, bridges to be rebuilt, chasms to 
be filled and confidences to be restored. Probably a good 
many of us were not prepared well enough for the attacks 
upon our economic structures, and were obliged to build 
our defences too quickly. Some, well fortified with those 
elemerits which make for success in any phase of business, 
were and are so situated that the winds of adversity do 


not damage as they do those built upon less secure foun- 
dations. 


We are even now only going through the training pe- 
riod of operation under codal principles, a training we 
should have had a long time ago. If we have had diffi- 
culties under the codes, it is possibly because we had not 
properly prepared ourselves for surmounting these diffi- 
culties as they arose. There has been considerable con- 
fusion and some disappointment. We blame it on va- 
rious things, the processing tax, too many hours, too few 
hours, too much production and low prices, too limited 
production and high prices. But, after all, laying aside 
all the economic principles of the new deal, the situation 
which faces the individual operating executive, and the 
problem which he must himself seriously consider, is how 
efficiently and economically he is running his own partic- 
ular plant or department. This problem remains the 
same, whatever changes are made in the general pattern. 
A great many of the questions which are bothering the 
higher executive can be solved by the under executive, 
whether he be superintendent or overseer, if he does not 
forget this one point. 


In times of adversity, we learn. Unfortunately, some 


Our job is to manufacture goods, for 
which there is a demand, of a consistent 
quality as desired by our customers, 
using the facilities at hand, at the lowest 
possible cost. We must learn something 
of the methods of economy from our 
forefathers and predecessors in our field; 
from those about us of what is being 
done today; and study those things be- 
ing developed, so that we may go for- 
ward with confidence and certainty. 
REAL OPPORTUNITY FOR SUPERINTEND- 

ENTS AND OVERSEERS 

There should be nothing discouraging | 
to the man in the textile industry who is 
really interested in his work. The op- 
portunities are greater than they have 
ever been before. There are rapid 
changes being made in machinery and processes, methods 
of manufacture are being improved upon daily, all tend- 
ing toward better quality of production at lower cost. 
Our customers are demanding goods of stricter and more 
consistent specifications, as they should do, and are mak- 
ing use of laboratory methods to see that they secure 
what they want. There never was a time in the history 
of our industry when there was more need of study and 
experiment upon the part of the superintendents and 
overseers of our mills, closer supervision and adoption of 
methods to insure the most efficient operation of the 
machinery under their charge. Research in textiles is 
going forward rapidly, and the developments in the fol- 
lowing years are going to be very interesting. The man 
who keeps up with these developments and makes the 
proper use of his information through hard work will not 
be disregarded, and the mill which goes forward with the 
best of the industry will always be successful. 


ASSOCIATION’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The Southern Textile Association was established for 
the development of the mill superintendents and overseers 
and the increasing of their knowledge of what is going on 
in the textile field, so that they would be the better able 
to meet the various problems arising in their own mill; 
through the sectional and divisional meetings of carders, 
spinners, weavers and mechanics, problems of operation 
are being discussed, for the betterment of the mills they 
represent; results of research, changes and improvements 
in machinery, advancement in methods, are brought to the 
attention of those attending. 


SuPporT oF Is NEEepep 
In a letter, written just recently, one of the most prom- 
inent mill presidents in the South, stated: “I have never 
been able to understand how any far-seeing employer 
could fail to be interested and sympathetic in the pro- 
gram of the Southern Textile Association. As I see it, 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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By Sidney S. Paine 


President Textile Development 
Company 


HE American cotton mill is settling down into an- 
other stage of its development which is much less 
spectacular than anything that has gone before. 
Prior to 1924 in the average cotton mill almost anything 
went as long as the wheels were tutning around. The 
automatic loom and a small amount of other improved 
machinery had been introduced and were being put rather 
generally into mills. During the war years and those im- 
mediately following, production was the main objective 
and cost was decidedly secondary. From 1924 to 1933 
the good times for the cotton mills gradually but steadily 
became less and less each year, culminating in the de- 
pression. During these years, a great many mills made 
an intensive study of what could be done to reduce costs 
in order to keep their heads above the water. Machine 
operation was studied in great detail and the jobs of the 
several operatives were reviewed. It was found that with 
machines tuned up to.the proper condition an operative 
in almost any department could handle more production 
by eliminating unnecessary work. During this period the 
production per operative increased eaiterteny in mills 
making almost all kinds of fabrics. 

With the advent of the Code in 1933 a stop was put to 
all kinds of work that increased the machine load of an 
operative in any department. Wages were brought to a 
more even level and the hours of operating the produc- 


tive departments limited and made uniform. This put a . 


stop to many kinds of activities whose purpose’ was to 
reduce the cost. Many men said that all chances of re- 
ducing manufacturing costs were over and that from now 
on we should all be obliged to run our mills as they stood. 
I feel, however, that such is not the case but that there is 
as much chance for a progressive manufacturer to lead 
the procession today as there ever has been and still work 
entirely within the letter and spirit of the Code. 

It is felt that the possibilities of today are summarized 
in the simple expression of 
“Detailed Management.” 


Detailed Management 


Intensive Checking on Machine Speeds 
And Other Data Will Reduce Mill Costs 


a spinning frame as an example. If a superintendent of 
any mill or the overseer of a spinning room is asked what 
spindle speed he is running for a certain number of yarn, 
he will immediately give you a definite figure, or at the 
worst a definite range of speeds, yet if the truth were 
known the figure is not the actual speed but it is the 
speed he thinks the frames should be running. In spin- 
ning rooms operated by belt drives the variation between 
frames on the same number of yarn in the same room 
generally varies at least 500 R.P.M. Some rooms have 
been seen with between two and three times this varia- 
tion from frame to frame, and generally the variations 
are under the standard. Going finer still, take any spin- 
ning frame in any mill where there is no periodic check- 
ing. Ina mill using band drive variations are frequently 
seen in the spindle speeds of a single frame of from 800 
to 1,200 R.P.M. and on tape driven frames of from 300 
to 500 R.P.M. (Not wishing to be at all personal, it 
anyone reading this article thinks this is exaggerated, | 
would suggest they go into their own spinning room and 
take speeds before the bands have been inspected, and | 
do not think he will argue the above statement very 
hard.) Now what is this doing? It is simply paying 
everyone from the spinner and doffer up to the president 
of the mill for yarn that has never been spun. The an- 
swer is obvious. A periodic and thorough checking of 
bands, tapes, and belts throughout the mill, and wherever 
tried the saving is considerably more than the cost. 

The above illustration can be applied to a greater or 
lesser extent to every machine in the mill. 


As a close corollary to the above, we might also use a 
spinning room as an illustration. A room spinning several 
numbers of yarn will have one standard speed for a few 
different numbers to save buying extra pulleys or pinion 
gears. Is this economical? In some cases it may be, but 
only where a certain small amount of yarn of these num- 
bers are spun occasionally. 
On general principles there 


There is now new science or 
principle . attached thereto 
but rather the more studious 
attention to a few of the old 
principles that we have all 
known and should have fol- 
lowed for these many years. 
A brief discussion of this 
principle will give a few il- 
lustrations of what is meant. 

First consider for a mo- 
ment intensive checking by 
all concerned, both inside of 
the mill and in the office. 
There is not a machine in 
the cotton mill that should 
not be checked periodically 


is a best standard spindle 
speed that can apply to a 
small range of numbers and 
applying that same spindle 
speed to a large range of 
numbers is wasteful. 
Another very fruitful field 
for checking is to continually 
check the cause of difficulties 
in the performance of the 
several machines. In other 
words, to eternally study the 
reason why. This applies 
more than ever to finding out 
the cause of end breakage, 
machine stoppage, and more 
especially second quality 


as to its performance. Take 
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One of the most important details in a mill are the 
supplies used of each different kind. A continued detailed 
study of this always discloses waste and a possible correc- 
tion thereof. To illustrate this point, one mill recently 
found that it was using too many shuttles, in fact about 
twice the number of shuttles that it was reasonable to 
expect & mill to use with the type of looms being operated. 
A study first of the number of shuttles used by the dif- 


ferent fixers showed that one or two of the fixers were » 


using two or three times as many shuttles as some of the 
others. The main reason for this was their own loom 
settings more than anything else. A study of the boxing 
of the shuttle, power, checking, etc., reduced very much 
the number of shuttles used by that mill. 

A great many mills study in this way not only the use 
of supplies purchased but spend a good deal of effort in 
finding out just what supplies of a given item are cheap- 
est in the long run. 

One of the most important items in detailed manage- 
ment is a very frequent laying of standards and checking 
thereof, even in mills making a comparatively small num- 
ber of fabrics. Some mills have a complete layout of the 
mill, both machine and labor requirements, drawn once a 
month, laying out in detail just what of each are required 
to weave the desired production. Regarding the labor 
end, it has been the universal experience of mill men that 
it is very easy to put on an additional hand or hands to 
meet some specific need, but that generally the overseer 


forgets to lay off the added hand when the definite need 


has passed, Mills making the periodic standard schedules 
check every payroll to see whether the several depart- 
ments have varied from the standards laid down, and this 
has never failed to be a source of saving. 
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Regarding the machine standard schedules, it is felt 
that very few mills run exactly the number of machines 
necessary for the time only that they are needed. Some 
mills have made substantial savings in going a consider- 
able ways on this scheduling of machines as well as oper- 
atives. 


All of the above boils itself right down to a very effec- 
tive and detailed management of the mill. 


Another fruitful study is carried on by many mills is 
an attempt to level off the orders. Changes in fabrics are 
always expensive. Some mills have for some time been 
studying their experience on staple fabrics and have made 
considerable progress in levelling off the peaks and val- 
leys in the number of looms run on the several fabrics 
they make. 


Closely related to the paragraph iminediately preced- 
ing is the question of samples and new fabrics. Probably 
more mills have run into difficulty in setting standards 
for new fabrics than in any other one thing. A selling 
house will send a piece of cloth or specifications and ask 
a mill to make a sample. If the sample is acceptable and 
can be sold, in too many cases the mill will start to weave 
that cloth on the arbitrary judgment of some official as to 
the number of looms a weaver can run, the probable loom 
efficiency, etc., etc. When a large number of looms have 
been placed on that fabric and have been allowed to settle 
down into a regular run, it almost invariably follows that 
that fabric will run much better or much worse than was 
anticipated at first and then much difficulty follows in re- 
adjusting machine operation. While the experience of 


.good overseers and superintendents is of the greatest 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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A Wealth of it “Made” Him 


A Lack of it Destroyed Him 


With the cooperation of his colleagues, Julius Caesar 
rose to the pinnacle of Roman power, but when these 
same colleagues felt that Caesar had grown too self- 
sufficient, they ceased to cooperate and stabbed him to 
death on the fatal Ides of March. No man is greater 
than his ability to obtain and use the cooperation of his 
fellows. 


In the modern struggle for business supremacy, co- 
operation, or group action, is often the difference be- 
tweem success and failure. This is particularly true, 
where textile chemistry is involved, because the subject 
is so big and so complex, and changing so rapidly, that 
no one man can know it all. 


To assist the trade in meeting this ever present prob- 
lem, this company offers an advisory service. This ser- 
vice is rendered, free of charge, by a staff of specially 
trained chemists, assisted by a completely equipped lab- 
oratory and a company experience of 120 years. 


Use this service not only for new processing problems, 
but also to check up on the efficiency of routine meth- 
ods. Write, or our representative will call, if you prefer. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
Charlotte 
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Some Machinery Trends 
In 1934 


_In commenting upon machinery replacements during 
1934, from opening room through the spinning room, J. 
W. Rimmer, of H. & B. American Machine Company, 
states that replacements last year were principally picker 
change-overs, spinning and high draft. 

In speaking of the trend of machinery improvements 
in this field, Mr. Rimmer says: 

“Viewing the situation we find that in our particular 
field there has been a definite trend toward improved 
opening equipment, and changing from two and three- 
process of picking to the single process. There has also 
been a tendency to go from small packages on spinning 
frames and twisters, to larger packages, for instance, 
where the practice in the past has been to use 134” diam- 
eter rings and 6%” or 7” traverse on spinning frames, 
this has been raised to approximately 2” diameter rings 
and 8” traverse, and on twisters from 214” diameter rings 
and 6” traverse to 3” diameter and also 344” diameter 
rings and 8” traverse. 

“The machinery manufacturers have been trying to aid 
in modernization by bending their efforts to produce ma- 
chines that are, as far as possible, fool-proof, more pro- 
ductive, and with a minimum cost for repairs and up- 
keep. Unstaple conditions of industry and ruinous prices 
have retarded the developments to a considerable extent. 
The treasuries of most mills have been depleted and there 
is no money to spend on new and up-to-date. equipment 
for spinning and weaving. Many mills in both the North 
and South have liquidated, and a tremendous amount of 
second-hand machinery has consequently been placed 
upon the market—machinery which in most cases is ob- 
solete, especially on the preparatory end. The textile 
machinery manufacturers have been patient sufferers 
while trying to improve machinery in order to make it 
possible for the mills to cut costs. "They have been faced 
by the ruinous prices set up in the second-hand machin- 
ery field. 

“The purchase and installation of obsolete and second- 
hand machinery, as we see it, will not solve the problems 
confronted by the mill management. The companies who 
have the foresight to select and fill in with new machinery 
that is up-to-date and embodies features that have been 
thoroughly worked out for the benefit of the mills, will be 
the ones who will eventually survive the storm.” 


Cotton Consumption Higher in January 


Washington.—Cotton consumed during January totall- 
ed 546,787 bales as compared with 413,535 bales in De- 
cember and 508,021 bales in January, 1934, the Census 
Bureau reported. | 

Cotton imports into the United States last month, the 
Bureau reported, were 7,683 bales compared to 7,082 
bales in December and 12,738 bales in January a year 
ago. 

The United States exported 465,711 bales in January, 
compared to 504,185 bales the month previous and 729,- 
352 bales in January, 1934. , 

For the six months ended January 31st, imports to- 
talled 56,383 bales compared to 67,911 bales in 1933-34, 
while exports totalled 2,864,538 bales compared to 4,- 
919.450 bales. | 

The bureau reported 25,145,964 cotton spindles active 
during January, compared to 25,647,340 last year. 
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CHEMICAL PRODUCTS [ai 
| 
Sizing Gums and Compounds « Soluble Gums | : 
Softeners Soluble Oils - Tallow -Waxes Soaps | 
Flour - Dextrines - Starches - Pigment Colors | 
and Lakes - Ammonia « Acids - Blue Vitriol | 
Borax + Bichromate of Soda - Bichromate | 
of Potash - Liquid Chlorine - Chloride of | 
Lime + Caustic Soda (solid or flaked). | : 
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Trends Textile Education 1934 


By H. H. Willis, Dean 


Clemson Textile School 


further the interests of the textile 
~ industry. It caters to the needs 
of the industry for trained personnel 
while conforming to the standards and 
practices set. up by the educational in- 
stitution of which it is a part. It should 
therefore progress in accord with the 
best thought in both the educational 
and industrial fields. During the past 
year textile schools have been laying 
the foundation for marked improvement 
in the year to come. 3 

Of first importance is the trend on the 
part of textile school heads under the 
leadership of the Textile Foundation to 
unite in an effort to improve the quality 
of textile instruction in the various insti- 
tutions, and to expand the field of its 
service to the industry. The Textile Foundation is spon- 
soring some five semi-annual meetings of the heads of 
textile schools, At the last meeting held October 12-13, 
1934, at Atlantic City, such topics as “Uniformity in 
Course Nomenclature,” “Preparation of Suitable Teach- 
ing Material and Handling of Records,” “The Need for 
New Text Books,” “Trade and Public Reaction to Edu- 
cational Report,” “Textile School Traditions and Their 
Adaptation to Modern Demands,” “Textile Schools 
Abroad,” and “Extension Courses,”’ were discussed. 

It was agreed that better texts in textiles were a most 
urgent need. Hence the textile school leaders requested 
the Foundation to sponsor the preparation of suitable 
textile teaching material. The Foundation agreed to do 
so. At the Atlantic City meeting Mr. C. H. Eames, presi- 
dent of Lowell Textile. Institute, and Mr. H. H. Willis, 
Dean of Clemson Textile School, were appointed as a 
committee to work out plans for the compilation of such 
textile textbooks. This committee will report at the next 
meeting of the textile school heads to be held in Green- 
ville, S. C., April 8-10, during the Textile Show. This 
preparation of texts is to be a joint enterphise of textile 
schools and the Textile Foundation. To my mind this 
undertaking of the Textile Foundation marks the great- 
est forward step in the history of textile education in the 
United States. 

There is a trend in textile 
schools toward the adoption 


a: textile school was founded to 


H. H. Writs 


raw stock to finished product. As a re- 
sult he understands the relation of the 
processes to one another. _ The project 
is a job and not a series of laboratory 
exercises. 

Future practices in textile education 
will no doubt see a greater use of stand- 
ard tests of the achievement type de- 
signed to measure the accomplishments 
of the student. They serve as yardsticks 
of progress for the teacher and reference 
to them during the instruction period is 
a means of guiding the course to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

With standardized instruction must 
come also standardization of equipment. 
The average laboratory in a textile 
school is too much a sample room. It 

‘has been built up to include, insofar as 
possible, every type of machinery of its class. Each ma- 
chine is useful for demonstration but a variety of types is 
not adapted to giving satisfactory instruction to a group. 
Students could perform similar assignments at the same 
time with an adequate number of machines exactly alike. 
For instance, if the exercise covers setting the Draper 
battery, enough looms with Draper batteries should be 


available so that students may work individually or at 


least in pairs. There is little opportunity to standardize 
or even organize laboratory instruction where one loom in 
the group is a gingham loom,, another a plain loom, and 
the third a dobby. 
There is a trend toward closer co-operation between 
textile schools and mill managements. At a recent meet- 
ing of a group of operating executives, various members 
of the group were favorable to a plan whereby members 
of the senior classes in textile schools would conduct ex- 
perimental studies in their plants for thesis credit. Prac- 
tically all mills have a certain amount of experimental 
work which would furnish excellent topics for senior 
theses. Under such a co-operative plan. the work would 
become vitall interesting to the student and would extend 
his horizon beyond the class room and the laboratory. 
The mill should also profit by his findings. 
- What are some of the industrial trends that seem to 
demand a change in textile education? Mills find it in- 
creasingly necessary to con- 
duct tests to select the kinds 


of modern methods advocat- 
ed by leaders in the teaching 
profession. The project plan - 
of instruction is being more 
generally applied to the 
teaching of textiles. Under 
this method the student 
makes practical application 
of the theory underlying the 
successive processes of man- 
ulacture. To illustrate: Un- 
der this plan a student car- 
ries a given amount of cot- 


ton, process by process, from 
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Testing Laboratory, Clemson Textile School 


of cottons and the variety 


adapted to a given product; 
to run tests to determine the 
best settings and manufac- 
turing organizations to use; 
and to make checks and 
studies of stoppage of break- 
age in spinning, in weaving 
and in other productive de- 
partments. This means that 
the textile school must place 
more emphasis on textile re- 
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Cotton Problems 
Multiply 1934 


By Wm. P. Jacobs 


Secretary Cotton Manufocturers Association of South Carolina : 


| | eee all indications it would seem that the more effort 


the textile industry puts out in telling its story to 

the public, the more difficult becomes its problems 
of convincing the public, the more serious are its difficul- 
ties. 


The application of the Code very Setintasin increased 
the cost of manufacturing of cotton goods. It has in- 
creased the cost of labor and supplies; has added a drastic 
increase in the cost of raw cotton by virtue of the appli- 
cation of the processing tax. These multiplied costs in- 
volve an increase in the cost of the finished product to 
the consumer, and the consumer has as yet been unable, 
or unwilling to absorb the increase—whether it be from 
the lack of increased income, or what not, no one knows. 
No one doubts, however, the positive fact that the cotton 
manufacturer has been unable to pass on, in the form of 
an increase in the price of his product, many of the high 
costs which have been brought about by the new state of 
affairs. 


At the moment the cotton manufacturers are out on a 
limb. They have the highest costs that the industry has 
known. They are facing one of the weakest markets that 
they have faced for years. They cannot sell their goods at 
any price except that which is below cost. The Federal 
Government prohibits any concerted action, such as in- 
dustry-wide control of production, or any form of regula- 
tion of price which might possibly enable them to break 
even; and on top of it all they are harassed to death by 
every itnaginable type of suggested radical legislation, 
both in Washington and in the several State Legislatures. 

To enumerate the activities of the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of South Carolina in defense of the in- 
dustry during the past twelve months would be a difficult 
problem, for there are so many demands for concerted 
action. In general, however, the purpose of the Associa- 
tion has been that of gathering the facts to present the 
truth about the cotton mills in South Carolina, not only 
to the press, but to the public, and to the cotton mill 
workers. This the Association has been steadily doing. 

More specifically, the Association has given very care- 
ful consideration to the tax problems facing the industry. 
South Carolina enjoys the unenviable reputation of hav- 
ing the highest tax rate paid per spindle of any textile 
State in America. That is a severe handicap to industry. 
The Association has persistently presented the tax facts 
and figures to the tax authorities in South Carolina and 
in Washington, with the hope that there may be some 
change in the tax attitude which will enable industry to 
survive a very critical period. It is unfortunate that in 
Washington as well as in Columbia there is a decided 
tendency to assess and collect taxes from those who are 
most willing and comparatively able to pay. As a result, 
this policy of following the line of least resistance has 
piled up extra heavy costs upon the industry which have 
reached an unbearable point. At last they are showing 
their very definite effects in a steady removal of the 
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wardly presented in the interest of labor. 


industry, and in time, if the tendency is continued, it will 


cause the loss of a greater portion of the industry to the 
State. It Is a process of “killing the goose that a“ the 


golde negg.”’ 

During the past several years the tax assessments of 
cotton mills in South Carolina have steadily increased, 
while the tax assessments of most of the other principal 
classes of taxpayers have steadily decreased. All classes 
of taxpayers in South Carolina are nevertheless howling 
for more relief. The more relief they secure, the heavier 
the proportionate burden that is levied upon the cotton 
mills, If assessments are reduced, local levies are pro- 
portionately increased to make up the difference. In 
many instances, radical reductions of assessments by local 
boards of assessors granted no relief to the cotton man- 
ufacturers, because their assessments are fixed by the 
State Tax Commission; but resulted in very definite in- 
creases in local levies,.and from these increases the cotton 
mills were not exempted. Thus they were caught between 
two fires and penalized on both ends—a totally unfair 
and unsound procedure. Nevertheless it has happened 
generally throughout the State of South Carolina, and the 
tax burden has become unbearable—not only property 
tax, but income taxes, capital stock taxes and various 
other forms of indirect taxation that affect the cotton 
mills. 


The cotton mills in South Carolina are today carrying 
the lion’s share of the burden of governmental costs, and 
there must be some relief in this direction, or else the 
industry cannot survive. 


The Association has been vigorously trying to carry 
the truth of this story to the public and to the officials, 
and it is encouraging to see some improvement in this 
direction, and final acceptance by the public’ and by the 
gov ernmental officials of the principle that industry must 
be preserved against further disintegration, through the 
medium of relief in taxation. 

In the matter of freight rates, the Traffic Department 
of the several Southern associations has been doing a 
great job for the mills. The South Carolina Association 
has co-operated to the fullest. At that, however, the 
freight rates at the present time penalize Southern indus- 
try severely, and are a great handicap in the competitive 


- market, particularly the buyers’ market, in which the 


slightest advantage plays so much havoc. 
There seems to be a veritable orgy of political efforts 
to solve industrial problems at the expense of the cotton 


mills. In the South Carolina Legislature there have been | 


submitted at this session more than a dozen drastic bills, 
calling for unnecessary legislation, most of which would 
completely tie the hands of industry and make it impos- 
sible for industry to serve its employees effectively, 
though such legislation as a general rule has been out- 
It has gotten 
to be a great game—this business of publicly acclaiming 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Cotton Growing Brazil 


By David Clark 


ton control the attention of the cotton manufactur- 

ing world has been directed towards Brazil and there 
has been much speculation relative to the possibilities of 
the extension of cotton growing in that country. We 
wish to acknowledge the assistance of the Division of 
Statistical and Historical Research, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in securing the data for this 
article. 

Cotton growing in Brazil is by no means new. The 
average exports for the five-year period from 1844 to 
1848 were 48,438 bales (478 lbs.) For the next five-year 
period ending 1853 the annual exports averaged 64,785 
bales, and for the period ending 1858 the average annual 
exports were 66,352 bales. During the period from 1859 
to 1863 the average annual exports amounted to 57,380 
bales, and for the season of 1863-64 the exports were 87,- 
887 bales. 

Estimates of cotton acreage, production and yield of 


cotton in Brazil for specified years beginning 1901-02 are 
as follows: | 


Gon the United States began its experiment in cot- 


Production 
Acreage 1,000 bales Yield per acre 

1,000 acres 478 lbs. net Lbs. 
315 
1905-06 438 
778 360 221 
878 418 228 
1,029 465 216 
806 339 201 
791 337 204 
476 240 
3921-22. ...... 1,185 504 203 
1922-23 _... 1,512 553 175 
602 218 
512 224 
509 187 
446 157 
6.80 583 191 
471 136 
575 142 
1933-34 969 184 


It will be noticed that in the years 1922-23, 1923-24 
and 1924-25 the Brazilian cotton acreage was slightly in 
excess of 1,500,000 acres. 

In May, 1926, the price of American cotton, which had 


for several years averaged above 22 cents, declined to 


18.49 cents and then went down to 12.70 in December, 
1926. | 


It will be noticed that the decline in the price of cotton 


was reflected by a decline to 1,091,000 acres planted in 
Brazil. 


However, a large area in Brazil had had a taste of 
cotton growing and the following year Brazil began a 


steady climb in its cotton acreage which reached 2,519,- 
O00 acres in 1933-34. 


There are those who contend that Brazil has reached 
this year about the limit of its cotton possibilities while 
there are others who contend that only the beginning has 
been seen and that Brazil is destined to be a real com- 
petitor in cotton production. | 


Average annual price of cotton at Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
converted at the average annual rate of exchange: 


Year Cents per lb. 
1928 21.80 
1930 | 13.54 
1931 8.90 
1933 12.54 


- A factor of no little importance is the cotton consump- 
tion of the cotton mills of Brazil and the possibility of 
the further growth of cotton manufacturing in that coun- 
try. 

Internal consumption of cotton in Brazil, 1921 to 1934, 
was as follows: 


Internal Consumption 


Year Bales of 478 Ibs. 
1921 
362,532 
1933 


1934 (first quarter only) 114,487 


It will be noticed that in 1932-33 Brazil produced 
448,000 bales but in 1933 consumed 433,564 which did 
not leave a large margin for export. 


The past year, however, Brazil has produced 969,000 
bales and with an estimated consumption of 456,000 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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The thirty-ninth annual convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association is to be held in Au- 
gusta, Ga., on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 
25th, 26th and 27th, it was announced by W. M. McLau- 
rine, secretary. The sessions will be at the Bon Air Van- 
derbilt Hotel. 

Preceding the convention proper, the Board of Gov- 
ernment will hold its regular preconvention meeting on 
the evening of April 24th. 

In announcing the convention, Secretary McLaurine 


stated that the Association is setting a precedent in ex- 


tending the usual two-day meeting to the three-day pro- 
gram planned this year. This is due to the elaborate 
program that is being prepared to stress the general 
theme of the meeting which is to be “Merchandising of 
Cotton Textile Products.” 

Details of the program are to be announced within a 
short time, Mr. McLaurine stated. A number of nation- 
ally known speakers, representing various steps in mer- 
chandising textiles, from mill to retail counters, are to 
address the convention. 


Col. Frank P. Douglas, a member of the Textile Labor 
Relations Board, will be the principal speaker on the 
opening day of the convention. 

The meeting will be presided over by W. D. hatin 
president of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, 
_ Ga., who is president of the Association. 

Due to the importance of improving merchandising 
methods and the general interest in the subject, Mr. Mc- 


Laurine is confident that the coming convention will be 
one of the most interesting and successful and most 
largely attended in the history of the Association. 


Style Show At Textile School, N. C. State 
College 


The home economics departments of nine North Caro- 
lina colleges have accepted the invitation of the State 
College Textile School to co-operate with it in staging the 
1935 State College Style Show, which will be held April 
25th at Raleigh. 


Started in 1928, in co-operation with the home econom- 
ics department of Meredith College, in order to increase 
interest in cotton and rayon products, this Style Show 
has become an annual event. It has interested thousands 
of people in textiles and has demonstrated to them that 
the instruction given Textile students at State College, 


and girls in the co-operating colleges, is both thorough 
and practical. | 


The colleges co-operating with the Textile School this 
year are: Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C.; St. Mary’s 
School, Raleigh, N. C.; Peace Junior College, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Woman’s College of the University of North Car- 
olina, Greensboro, N. C.; Queens-Chicora College, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, N. 
t3 Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C.; Elon College, 
Elon, N. C.; Louisburg College, Louisburg, N. C. 


assistant—economical, 


A navaral and most effective adhesive for Warp Dressing 
finally yields to ingenuous and persistent research. The 


difficulty in the past of preparing uniform mixtures with 


this adhesive-colloid . . . which put its use beyond the 
reach of the average mill . . . . has been successfully 
overcome in Caro-Gant. 


Caro-Gant is 100% pure, contains no water or other inert 
vehicles. It is primarily the “efficiency-engineer’s” sizing 
convenient and above all most 
effective. Just Caro-Gant and tallow or soluble tallow— 
nothing more! 


Caro-Gant in the slasher sets the standard for clean looms, 
quality cloth and weave-production. 

Send for free reprints on Gum 

Caroban by R. Hart; on Sulphonated 

Oils by Prof. A. H. Grimshaw; and 

other articles. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


Textile Processing Specialists 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Why GeGam is an achievement 


One (1) barrel @OGont | 
replaces three (3) barrels | 
sizing compound plus one 
(1) barrel tallow. Let our 
demonstrators prove it to 
you. No obligations. 


PRODUCTS 
| 
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The supremacy of Perkins Rolls is the | 


natural result of the broadest experience 
in the textile industry. _ : 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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reached a total of approximately 104,000,000 
dozen pairs, according to the monthly statistical 
bulletin of the Hosiery Code Authority. Of this amount, 
approximately 30,500,000 was full-fashioned hosiery and 
the balance seamless hosiery of various types. 
Production during December was 8,000,000 dozen 
pairs, as compared with.9,500,000 in November, and with 
slightly over 6,000,000 dozen pairs in December, 1933. 
_ Shipments during the year were 103,400,000 dozen 
pairs, as compared with 105,000,000 during the previous 
year. Hosiery shipments in 1934 were higher than any 
_ year since 1929, with the single exception of 1933. 


Shipments of full-fashioned hosiery during the year 
were 31,500,000 dozen pairs—approximately the same as 
in 1933. Shipments of seamless hosiery in 1934 were 
71,900,000 dozen pairs, as compared with 73,800,000 
dozen pairs in 1933, and prior to that had not been ex- 
ceeded since 1929. 

Average monthly shipments during 1934 were 8,500,- 


H “reset: production by American mills during 1934 


000 dozen pairs, of which 2,500,000 dozen pairs were full- ° 


fashioned and 6,000,000 dozen pairs seamless. December 
shipments were 8,000,000 dozen pairs, as compared with 
9,000,000 pairs in November, and with 6,000,000 dozen 
pairs in December, 1933. | 


Stocks on hand at end of 1934 amounted to 17,000,000 


dozen pairs, as compared with 16,000,000 at the end of 
1933. Of this amount 3,500,000 dozen pairs were full- 
fashioned and the remaining 13,500,000 were seamless. 


Hosiery Trade Active In 1934 


The December 31st stocks were lower than at any time 
during 1934, with the single exception of stocks on hand 
as of January 3lst. 

This fact can be accounted for, primarily, by reduced 
stocks of full-fashioned hosiery, which on December 31st 
were lower than at any time during the fifteen months 
covered by the Code Authority’s report. Seamless stocks 
as of December 31st were higher than at any time during 
the year, with the exception of the months of April to — 


July, inclusive. 


As will be noted from the data of stocks on hand and 
on average monthly shipments, the hosiery industry was 
on the first .of January, supplied with approximately two 
months’ figures on stock turnover, which indicate that 
for the twelve-month period ending December 31st, the 
average rate of turnover was approximately every sixty 
days. This rate has been maintained for the similar pe- 
riods ending with each of the five preceding months. 


Rapip TURNOVER SHOWN 


Turnover, at a rate of seven times a year or more, is 
reported for women’s full-fashioned silk hosiery, men’s 
seamless rayon hosiery and boys’ golf stockings. A turn- 
over rate of less than four times per year was reported 
for men’s full-fashioned silk hosiery, women’s seamless 
wool hosiery, men’s seamless wool hosiery, infants’ socks 
and misses’ ribbed goods. : 


The February bulletin, which brings the information 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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A Stable, Non-Volatile WETTING AGENT for Mercerization 


| 


QUICKER MERCERIZATION 


DEEP SEATED LUSTRE | 
LEVEL DYEING \ 
100% RECOVERY 


Roum « Haas Co., INc. 


a 222 West Washington Square 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE S-L RESERVE 
CHANGES PICKERS 
ONE-PROCESS 
NEW WAY 


something really NEW to the field of change-overs. 
Its advantages are so important that it is being taken 


up very rapidly by both northern and southern mills. 


ADDS CLEANING OPERATION 


lt is called the “Cleaning” Reserve because the 
_ sheet which travels upward from the breaker is pick- 
ed over a set of grid bars, D. Much light dirt is here 
eliminated that cannot be removed where an air cur- 
rent is present. Result: noticeably cleaner laps. 


WHY ‘“BLENDING’’? 


lt is called the “Blending” Reserve because the 
stock after cleaning drops loosely down from the 
beater, C, and distributes itself in the chamber, E, 
evenly across the finisher feed rolls. Result: in- 
creased uniformity of laps. 


\ 


SACO-LOWELL 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


NEW METHOD OF DRIVE 


It is called the “Reserve” because it maintains the 
reserve supply of cleaned and blended stock at a fix- 
ed level in the chamber, E. Consequently the supply 
and pressure of stock to the finisher feed rolls are 
always uniform. The breaker is controlled by a mer- 
coid switch and operates entirely independent of 
the finisher. No load whatever is added to the 
evener cone belt. Result: more even laps. 


TYPICAL LIST OF USERS 


Among the mills who have purchased the Reserve 
are: Cross Cotton Mills, Kendall Mills, Springs 
Cotton Mills, Dunson Mills, Cosmos Imperial Mills, 
Goodyear Fabric Corp., Wiscassett Mills, Cannon 
Mills, Chicopee Mfg. Corp., White Mills of N. H., 
Sterling Cotton Mills, Dana Warp Mills. 


Let one unit in your own mill give you a new con- 
ception of the possibilities of one-process picking. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


140 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHARLOTTE -ATLANTA-GREENVILLE 


CLEANING AND 


BLENDING RESERVE FOR PICKERS 
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Suggest Subsidy Aid Exports 


A Federal subsidy of 14% cents a pound on cotton con- 
sumed to produce goods for export was suggested by 
Frank T. Ryan, vice-president of John J. Ryan & Sons, 
Inc., Boston, New York and Greenville, $. C., cotton 
dealers, in an address at Fall River, Mass. 


Ryan spoke before members of the Fall River Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Fall River Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Fall River Merchants’ Association, the Kiwanis, 
Rotary and Lions Clubs and representative business men 
and labor leaders at a joint meeting in the Fall River 
Boys’ Club. Herbert Austin, president of the Rotary 
Club, presided. Attorney Charles Ryan introduced the 
speaker. 

The speaker, who spent several months in Japan study- 
ing the textile industry, pointed to the almost incredible 
advance made by the Japanese. To combat the Japanese 
in world markets a Federal subsidy is necessary. He 
predicted that such a subsidy would quadruple cotton 
textile exports from this. country from 200,000 000 yards 
to 800,000,000 yearly. 


“This subsidy would cost the Federal Government 
about $19,137,000,” he said. “This sum would offset the 
differential that exists between the Japanese wage scale 
of less than 50 cents a day, and the American wage scale. 
There would be offsets against this subsidy in the way of 
increased employment, consequent diminishing of the ne- 
cessity for relief funds, and greater purchasing power.” 

Ryan asserted that this country must imitate the Jap- 
anese merchandising methods by which all the diplomatic 
resources of the nation are placed behind the manufac- 


turer. He praised Joseph Clark Grew, American ambas- 
sador to Japan, as an outstanding diplomat, and said his 
work could not be excelled. 


Regarding the question of whether American manufac- 
turers can sell goods to foreign nations on an equal foot- 
ing with Japan, Ryan said “the answer must come from 
the government.” 


He continued: “It can only be effectively solved by 
the government’s willingness to scrap the various crop 
control measures that are in effect at present, and by 
eliminating the processing tax. Once we have eliminated 
those factors that are contributing to artificial high prices 
and costs, then we have narrowed the margin of costs that 
is existing between Japanese and American goods.” 


The Japanese government now subsidizes its manufac- 
turers by subsidies to shipping firms so that cotton waste, 
for instance, can be shipped from Boston to Japan cheap- 
er than from. Boston to South Carolina. In addition, 
Japanese mills have the most modern machinery and 
operatives work longer hours. The effect is to place Jap- 
anese-made goods in foreign countries at extremely low 


prices. 


By subsidizing American cotton textile exporters, con- 
solidating the efforts of an aroused textile industry, 
“backed by the super-salesman of them all, President 
Roosevelt, selling and promoting cotton cloth in every 
nook and corner of the world, you would shortly witness 
the beginning of a textile wave that would carry the 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Hyegrolit sets twist 


No substitute for Experience. 


Increases breaking strength 
Reduces loom stops 


Avoid trouble with dry or kinky filling when 
restarting mill after holiday 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED 
KEARNY, N. J. 
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For the SILK and RAYON trade 


LLUSTRATED here 
are a few examples 
of the complete line of US 
products specially designed 
for the rayon and silk trade. The 
line includes Silk Quills of maple 
or dogwood with metal ferrule for elec- 
tric feeler motions and Automatic Loom 
Quills with finishes for all conditioning pur- 
poses—Bobbins for every purpose for silk and 
rayon use—Fibre clad or dogwood shuttles with 
controlled tensions for any degree desired. 


Ask the nearest US Sales Representative to 
demonstrate these products in your mill. 


BOBBIN SHUTTLE Co. 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


Branches: Providence, R. I.; Lawrence, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Monticello, Ga.; Greenville, 5. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. | 


BETTER BOBBINS © SPOOLS ® CONES ¢ SHUTTLES 
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SCIENCE 
IMPROVES 
NATURE! 


MAN-MADE WARP SIZING IS BETTER 
THAN ANIMAL TALLOW IN ALL WAYS 


Animals vary, according to foods and living con- 
ditions; therefore, tallow used for warp sizing must 
vary ...show differences in melting point, tendency . 
to turn rancid, or content of free fatty acid. | 


On the other hand, Houghton’s Warp Conditioners are 
the result of scientific search for the perfect sizing 
media—made for the sole purpose of sizing cotton 

warps, and not a by-product which is variable. 


With Warp Conditioner, you always get the same uniform 

penetration into the warps . .. a minimum of variation in 

free fatty acid content ... real solubility into starch solu- 

tions ... increased single end strength, lower costs and greater 
production. 

All those are proven facts, explained further in an interesting 

book you can obtain by sending us the coupon below. Do you 

want it? 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. Charlotte, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit 
Makers of 


Houghton’s WARP CONDITIONER 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


J. H. Wilson has resigned as vice-president and general 
manager of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga. 


Ee 2 Jones has accepted the position of overseer of No. 
1 carding at the Marlboro Mills, McColl, $. C. 


J. F. Davis, master mechanic, Mill No. 4, Pelzer Man- 
ufacturing Company, Pelzer, S. C., is seriously ill at his 
home there. 


Glenn W. Rankin has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Daisy plant of Richmond Hosiery Mills, Daisy, 
Tenn, 


M. M. Taylor has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer weaving, Mill No. 4, Pelzer Manufacturing 
Company, Pelzer, S. C. 


Mrs. Ethel Dabbs, of the staff of the Textile Bulletin, 
recently suffered an injury to her hand which has pre- 
vented her writing her accounts of her visits to the mills 
for the past two weeks. 


R. L. Hulsey, formerly overseer of carding with the 
Loray plant of Manville-Jenckes Corporation, Gastonia, 
N. C., has accepted a position with the Ware Shoals Man- 
ufacturing Company, Ware Shoals, $. C. 


J. W. Littlefield, formerly lubricating engineer with 
the Gulf Refining Company, Atlanta, has been appointed 
Southern sales manager for Swann-Finch Oil Corporation. 
He will make headquarters in Greenville, S: C., and will 
cover the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama. 


Maclin P. Davis has become active president of the 
Se-Ling Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn. To accept the 
position, he resigned as vice-president of the American 
National Bank. He isa son of Norman H. Davis, United 
States Ambassador-at-large. 


E. W. McMillan has been elected vice-president and 
general manager of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, Ross- 
ville, Ga. He has been superintendent of the Daisy plant 
of the company. 


Jack Gibson has resigned as overseer of carding in 
Marlboro Mills No. 1, McColl, S. C., to accept a position 
with Boger, Watkins, Inc., a new knitting mill at Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


A. K. Buxton has been appointed Southern representa- 
tive for William McLeod, Inc., of Fall River, Mass., 
manufacturers of pin boards, pin ‘trucks, loom beams and 
other textile specialties. Mr. Buxton will continue to 
maintain his headquarters at Charlotte. 


Engineering Sales Company, of Charlotte, has been 


appointed North Carolina representative for the Marsh 
Stencil Company, Belleville, Ill. Other textile mill. sup- 
ply lines distributed by Engineering Sales Company in- 
clude Gates Vulco Rope V-Drives, Barrett trucks, Nut- 
ting trucks and castors, Lyon lockers, Kewanee coal con- 
veyors and other products. 


L. M. Carpenter has been appointed as general man- 
ager of Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. He will as- 
sume his duties as of February 20th. 

Mr. Carpenter was formerly the treasurer of the Ash- 
land Cotton Mills at Jewett City, Conn., and more re- 
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cently was connected with the Industrial Rayon Corpora- 
tion in New England. 

At the present time Mr. Carpenter is treasurer and re- 
ceiver of the Spencer Corporation at Spindale and Ruth- 
erfordton, N. C. This concern is at the present time in 
the process of reorganization, which will be completed at 
an early date. Arrangements have meen made so that, 
pending the completion of reorganization, Mr, Carpenter 
will continue as receiver, so as to attend to the remaining 
necessary details. 

The Drayton Mills is one of the largest and best equip- 
ped fine goods mills in the South; G. H. Milliken is 
president, and J. T. Wardlaw, treasurer. 


Precision Gear Adds to Sales Force 


-B. G. Woodham has resigned his position as assistant 
superintendent at the Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford, N. 
C., to accept a position as traveling representative with 
Precision Gear and Machine Company of Charlotte. Mr. 
Woodham was for some time connected with the latter 
concern prior to entering the employ of Sanford Cotton 
Mills. 

E. Frohman, president of Precision Gear and Machine, 
also announces that Fred P. Brooks has been appointed 
representative for the company in Georgia, Alabama and 
Tennessee. 


Changes Among Georgia Tech Graduates 


L. D. DeLoach is now overseer of weaving at the Cov- 
ington Cotton Mills, Covington, Ga. Mr. DeLoach com- 
pleted his textile course in 1927 and for several years has 
been with the Manville-Jenckes Corporation, High Shoals, 

-L. J. McGinty has resigned as overseer of Experimen- 
tal Dyeing at the American Glanzstoff Corporation, Eliz- 
abethton, Tenn., to become associated with his father in 
business with the Chickasaw Thread Company, Shelby, 
N.C. He completed his course of Textile Engineering at 
Georgia Tech in 1926. 

J. H. Asbury, Jr., has been made overseer dyeing at the 
Richmond Hosiery Company at Rossville, Ga., since his 
duties at Teach. After completing his course at Georgia 
Tech in 1931, Mr. Asbury served for several years as 
instructor in the Textile Department of the school. 

Charles J. Pruitt has taken a position as superintendent 
of a mill recently built and operated by W. R. Grace & 
Co. in South America. Mr. Pruitt completed his course 
in the Textile Department at Georgia Tech in 1931 and 
until recently was connected with the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. His present address is care W. R. 
Grace & Co., Chiguayante, Conception, Chile, S. A. 

Recent graduates of the class of 1934 are located as 
follows: R. Konigsmark, Columbus Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ga.; P. G. Jones, Merrimack Manufacturing 
Co., Huntsville, Ala.; I. L. Kuniansky, Bradford Mills, 
Prattville, Ala.; W. T. Jackson and C. H. Rankin, with - 
Textile Division, Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 
Tenn. 


Whitener Boys Honored 


Congratulations are in order for the Whitener boys 
down at N. C. State. For the second year one of the 
Gastonia Whiteners, sons of D. H. Whitener, superintend- 
ent of the Myrtle Mill, has been named superintendent of 
the annual textile exposition at N. C. State College. Hugh 
D. Whitener is so honored this year and in 1932, his 
brother, now connected with the Dilling Mill at Kings 
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Mountain as a designer, was so honored. That these 
Gaston County boys who are taking the textile course at 
N. C. State, are making good, is a source of great pleasure 
and gratification to their hundreds of friends in the coun- 
ty. As is pointed out in the dispatch from State College, 


it is interesting to note that many of these honor students| 


are preparing to follow in the footsteps of their fathers or 
relatives who are well known in the textile industry. 
These are boys who have come up in the mill and know 
their stuff ‘‘first hand.” 

Incidentally, it might be of interest to learn how many 


of them worked in the mill as doffer boys or at other work] 


before they were 18 years of age. And yet, in spite of 
this terrible handicap, if it could be so termed, they are 
honor students at N. C. State College. 

While no one would wish a return of the child bist 
that once was common in many cotton mills, but outlawed 
in North Carolina for many years, one can see no harm 
that has come to boys like these from learning to work. 
Work never hurt anyone and the sooner one learns the 
meaning and value of work, the better off he will be in 
life Gastonia Gazette. 


Adams Estate To Widow 


J. H. Adams, former president of the Adams-Milli 
Company, High Point, whose death occurred January 
31st, left. personal property valued at $400,000 and real 
estate of $2,000, exclusive of the million-dollar Adams 


mansion at Sedgefield and other properties which were} 


jointly owned by Mr. Adams and his wife and which, 
upon his death, reverted to Mrs. Adams. 


OBITUARY 


M. R. VICK 


Rosemary, N. C.—M. R. Vick, for many years over- 
seer of carding at the Rosemary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, died Tuesday morning of pneumonia. He had been 
ill for a week. Mr. Vick, who was 63 years of age, had 
been prominent in religious and civic affairs here. He 
was a vestryman in All Saints Episcopal Church, from 
which funeral services were held Wednesday. 

Mr. Vick had long been active in the work of the 
Southern Textile Association. He had served as chair- 
man of the Eastern Carolina Division and also as a 
member of the Board of the Association. He was a tex- 
tile graduate of N. C. State College. 

Surviving are Mrs. Vick and six children. 


KENNETH McKENZIE 


Atlanta, Ga.—Kenneth McKenzie, widely known re- 
tired textile executive, passed away at his home in Chat- 
tahoochee following a heart attack. Mr. McKenzie was 
76 years of age, and though retired for several years from 
regular mill work, was active up to the time of his sud- 
den death. 

Mr. McKenzie was for about thirty years, up until his 
retirement a few years ago, an operating executive at the 
Whittier Mills Company, at Chattahoochee, with partic- 
ular supervision over the yarn dressing, dyeing and fin- 
ishing departments. He was a native of Scotland, coming 
to the United States as a young man and entering the 
textile business in New England after serving in a num- 
ber of mills abroad. About the turn of the century he 
came South for his connection with the Whittier Mills. 

He is survived by Mrs. McKenzie and three daughters 
and three sons. Kenneth McKenzie, Jr., is with the 
Carolina Narrow Fabric Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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THE ROAD MARKED 


If all the textile mills in this country now doing slow 
speed warping were to investigate the cost of high speed 
warping—3 out of 4 would find themselves on the road to 
a greater net return by investing in the Universal System 
of High Speed Coning and Warping. The 25 to 75% net 
return possible with the Universal System is, in 75% of 
the cases, greater than any other system can offer. 


Lowest investment—iowest depreciation cost. The 
Universal System has the lowest investment of any warp- 
ing system. This is why you have, throughout the life 
of the Universal machine, a depreciation cost so low that 
any other savings that might 
be had from a machine of 
higher investment could not 
prove profitable. 


No reciprocating guides. 
In addition to these savings, 
the Universal System has a 
low maintenance cost due to 
simple construction and the 
use of the rotary traverse 
which takes the place of all 
reciprocating guides. 


Results. In one mill re- 
cently, the Universal System 
offered 67% yearly return; 
in another mill, the return was 2642%; in still another, 
58%. This means that these mills will get a quicker 
return of the investment and their manufacturing costs 
will always be lower due to the lower depreciation and 
maintenance charges, as well as to other savings. 


WHEN REPLACING 
SLOW SPEED WARPING 
wire UNIVERSAL SYSTEM oF 
HiGh Speen CONING ano WARPING 


How about your mill? It costs nothing to find out 
whether or not your mill is one of those on the road 
marked “three out of four.” Let us submit a new esti- 
mate of savings and investment for your mill, based on 


our experience in mills weaving a wide variety of fabrics. 


There will be no obligation. Address Dept. A, Boston, or 
the branch office nearest you. 


in Tx 3 OUT OF 4 MILLS 


Universal Si 


MORE NET RETURN 
Warp 
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Our Annual Review 


(* Annual Spindle Increase List for 1934 
shows a much larger number of spindles than 
we had expected. 

The increase of 322,768 is the largest since 
1929 and compares with 279,750 in 1933 and 
only 40,482 in 1932. 

Whereas the 279,750 in 1933 was ‘composed 
very largely of second hand machinery secured 
in New England, most of that of 1934 was new 
equipment. 

The increase of 322,768 is not a net increase 
because we do not take into account some anti- 
quated Southern cotton mills which have been 
dismantled or individual mills which have re- 
duced their equipment. 

The record of Southern spindles increases by 
years has been: 


The 1934 spindle 
follows: 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Mississippi 


South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia __ 


Total for South _. 
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increase by States was as 


11,864 
1,262 
61,008 
5,148 
70.918 

166,780 
4,620 
1,168 


322,168 


The loom increase of ‘Sinpthieon mills during 
1934 was 7,135 as compared with 7,488 during 
1933. A large portion of the looms added were 
for rayon and silk goods. 

The loom increase by States was: 


1912... 803,882 
1913_ 
1914. 329,410 
1915 .. 340,886 
1916. 619,682 
1917 546,168 
1918 319,546 
1919. 425,844 
1920. 663,446 
1921 298,328 
1922 285,868 
1923 730,812 
1924 400,848 
1925. 530,396 
1926. _... 343,800 
1927_. 565,500 
1926... 331,692 
1929_ _ 419,790 
1930. 150,688 
1931 139,076 
1932 40,482 
1933. 279,750 
.. 322,768 


242 
North Carolina _._. 1,078 
South Carolina 3,498 
Tennessee 110 
Virginia 548 

Total for South 7,135 


The South continues to make progress in knit- 


ting and 3,530 knitting machines, including both 


circular and full-fashioned machines, were added 
during 1934. 


The increase by States was as follows: 


73 
60 
4 

tor 3,530 


Government Paying Teachers Of 
Communism 


. LoypD W. Parsons, in one of his recent articles 
entitled ““Everybody’s Business,” says: 


It is a pity more people do not take a little time off to 
investigate various movements now under way. For ex- 
ample, they might look into the so-called Schools for 
Workers which are being sponsored by certain social- 
minded people standing high in public estimation. The 
students in these schools are taught communism and are 
supplied with revolutionary literature. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Association pays salaries to the teach- 
ers, and the students receive $8 a week from the govern- 
ment and their lunches free. 


It is the purpose of the promoters of this plan to estab- 
lish hundreds of these schools throughout the United 
States this winter. Taxpayers doubtless will be interested 
in this effort to use a part of the nation’s depleted income 
for the instruction of enthusiastic revolutionaries in the 
proper methods of upsetting capitalism and redistributing 
property. 
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Was Good Advice 


UST prior to the General Textile Strike last 

fall, we advised and, indeed, urged cotton 
mills to purchase moving picture cameras with 
magnifying lenses, and mount them upon mill 
roofs, so that moving pictures might be taken of 
the activities of pickets and flying squadrons. 
Had our advice been taken, a great deal of 
trouble could have been avoided, because the 
running of one of these films, with slow motion, 
before the Textile Relations Board would prove 
beyond question the unlawful acts of many who 
now deny such acts and are securing re-employ- 
ment orders. | 

Had such a moving picture camera been oper- 
ated upon the roof of the Chiquola Manufactur- 
ing Company at Honea Path, S. C., there would 


now be available an indisputable record of the. 


attacks made by the union leaders, prior to the 
mill employees shooting pickets while defending 
themselves. With such a film available it would 
not be necessary for the court to hear many wit- 
nesses. | 

We urge cotton mills to, at least, learn where 
and how quickly moving picture cameras, with 
magnifying lenses, can be secured and to be pre- 
pared to record the acts of union members should 
another strike occur. 


The knowledge that a mill owns such a camera 
and can make a record of disorders will in itself 
deter union leaders from unlawful acts and make 
flying squadrons keep away. 


_ Nevada Defeats Child Labor 


Amend ment 


HE Nevada Senate has defeated a resolution 


to ratify the proposed Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. 


It was represented in Nevada, as in Wyoming 
and Idaho, which ratified, that the Amendment 
was necessary in order to take little children of 
“10 and 12 years of age out of cotton mills in 
North Carolina and South Carolina,” but the 
Nevada Senate learned, partly through informa- 


tion which we sent them, that such statements 
were false. 


The real objective of those who seek ratifica- 
tion is a large Federal appropriation and an in- 
crease of patronage for the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. 


The right to control and regulate farm labor 
under 18 years of age will furnish an excuse for 
the appointment of hundreds if not thousands of 
inspectors. 
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Loud “No’s” 


W: notice the following press dispatch: 


Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 14.—A resolution inviting Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins to Georgia ‘to address a joint 


session of the General Assembly was shouted down with a | 


vigorous ‘‘No” in the House here today. 

We understand that if Miss Perkins had had 
her head out of her office window in Washington, 
D. C., she could almost have heard the roar as 


the Georgia House voted “No.”’ 


Delayed Buying in Cotton Goods 


s HE following very interesting comment ap- 
peared in the Journal of Commerce just prior 
to the gold decision: 

Current lack of active buying in cotton goods markets, 
during a season when advance purchases are normally 
made in greatest volume, is regarded as a temporary phe- 
nomenon. Many trade observers anticipate a runaway 
market to develop within the next few weeks. 

In their eagerness to obtain volume, several producers 
have offered price concessions which has also had an un- 
settling effect. Advance commitments have been delayed, 
as many buyers have awaited further concessions. 

If the existing volume of retail sales should continue, 
however, the trade doubts that buying in primary chan- 
nels can be long delayed. With the gold decision now 
favorable to the Government, release of accumulated buy- 
ing and resulting firmer prices are expected. 

If the Journal of Commerce is correct in its 
estimate of delayed buying a reasonably large 
wave of buying is to be expected. 

The only thing which will keep cotton goods 
prices upon a no-profit basis is willingness of a 
few cotton mill treasurers to accept orders upon 
a low price basis and thereby set: the price for 
many who seek the prices and profits to which 
they are entitled. | 


Vick 


A TELEGRAM was received Wednesday an- 
nouncing the death of M. R. Vick, overseer 
of carding at the Rosemary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and the editor of 
this journal wishes to pay tribute to the memory 
of a much esteemed friend. 


It was in 1895, just forty years ago, that we 
first met M. R. Vick, but a close friendship be- 
gan then and has lasted over these years. 


While M. R. Vick spent most of his life as an 


overseer, the things that he did were well done 
and he had few, if any, superiors as a carder. 
He was a man of fine character and ideals and 
was highly regarded in the community in which 


he lived. 
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THE 
DAVID BROWN 
COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1883 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
ROLLS, CONES, 
SKEWERS 
AND SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
| AWRENCE, MASS. 


| Rayon Company and other large creditors. 


Believe It or Not 


Our prices have 


been reduced. 


Get our new prices. 


Atlanta Brush Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Manufacturers---Designers---Repairers 
INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES 
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MILL News ITEMS 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—-Gallivan Building Company of 
Greenville has been awarded the contract for an addition 
to be built to the Excelsior Mills, at Union. Lockwood 
Green & Co. were the architects. Work will start in the 
early future. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Last week before Judge F. Donald 
Phillips of the Sixteenth District at Newton the tempo- 
rary receivership of the Byrum Hosiery Mill was made 
permanent with E. C. Fearrington, receiver, in charge. » 
The receivership was brought about by claims of Dupont 
Mr. Fear- 
rington has given a $5,000 bond. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Net profit of $57,988 after de- 
preciation, Federal taxes, is reported by Davenport Hos- 
iery Mills, Inc., for the year ended December 31, 1934. 
After allowing for dividends on the 7 per cent preferred 
stock, earnings for the year are equivalent to 1 cent a 
share on the 75,000 shares of no-par common stock. 

This compares with a net profit of $179,834, or $1.61 
a common share in 1933. 


Burtincton, N. C.—A construction program, designed 
to nearly double capacity, is underway at the Tower 
Hosiery Mills, Broad street, with a new one-story mill 
type building being erected. 

Reid A. Maynard, secretary-treasurer, stated that 12 
new full-fashioned machines will be installed, bringing 
the total to 28. Floor space available with the new 
building is ample for 12 additional machines, which will 
be added according to future needs. 


ANDERSON, 8. C.—Ed. A. Hill, well-known textile man 
of this county, formerly connected with the LaFrance In- 
dustries, LaFrance, announced that application has been 
made for a charter for the Anderson Weavers, Inc., the 
company to engage in the manufacture and sale of up- 
holstery and tapestries. 

The applicants for the charter are Mr. Hill and his 
wife, and, according to Mr. Hill, the new company ex- 
pects to get into production sometime during March. 

The new company will occupy a building on East Mar- 
ket street which was formerly occupied by the Anderson 
Mattress Factory. Under the present plan the mill will 
operate 12 looms, and the yarn will be purchased in the 
open market. The mill will give employment to some 
18 or 20 persons, Mr. Hill stated. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—-Sale of the Isaqueena Mills of 
Central, S$. C., to Cannon Mills, Inc., of Kannapolis, N. 
C., which was ordered some time ago by Circuit Judge 
G. B. Greene, has been upheld by the State Supreme 
Court, it is learned here. 

The case, which has been long drawn out and bitterly 
fought, started several months ago when Mrs. W. L. 
Gassaway and other stockholders sought an appeal from 
the order of Judge Greene, which declared that J. W. 
Wallace, receiver of Isaqueena Mills, had the right to 
sell the mill. 

The case was argued here just prior to Judge Greene’s 
decision and many leading mill men and stock brokers, 
including A. F. McKissick, V. M. Manning and others, 
testified as to the value of the Isaqueena property. 
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The Isaqueena Mill had large holdings in the Courte- 
nay Mill at Newry, and it is believed that the decision, 
as handed down, means that virtual control of both the 
Isaqueena and Courtenay Mills. pass into the hands of 
the Cannon interests. 


Marlboro Cotton Mills Make Fine Showing 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Marl- 
boro Cotton Mills, with plants at McColl and Bennetts- 
ville, was held on February 6th at McColl, S. C., and all 


af those present were much pleased with the report of 


President D. K. McColl: 


During the past year the mills operated upon a very 
full schedule upon automobile tire fabrics and were able 
to show a surprisingly large net profit, in fact, it is doubt- 
ful if any other Southern cotton mill showed, for 1934, 
any such earning spindles as the Marlboro Cotton Mills. 

When the mills were placed under the management of 
D. K. McColl, several years ago, they were in a very 
unfavorable financial position, but as the result of profits 
made under his efficient management they are now prac- 
tically out of debt and their financial statement is such 
that any financing, now required, can be secured at the 
lowest interest rate in their history. Their paper is now 
in demand by the best financial institutions. 

The report of President McColl showed that during the 
past year approximately $90,000 had been spent upon 
improved equipment, including Barber-Colman spooling 
and warping equipment. 

Although manufacturing tire fabrics for numerous tire 
manufacturers and under a variety of specifications, there 
have been no complaints and no allowances for defective 
goods during the past year. 

The stockholders passed, by a unanimous vote, resolu- 
tions thanking President D. K. McColl and General Su- 
perintendent P. A. Gwaltney for their efficient work dur- 
ing the past year. 

Upon the recommendation of President McColl it was 
voted to resume the payment of dividends upon the com- 
mon stock and it is anticipated that they will be able to 
continue to pay dividends. 

The directors elected were: D. K. McColl, F. F. 
Adams, C. C. Bridger, J. L. Bridger, H. W. Carroll, B. 
M. Edwards, J. L. Everett, P. A. Gwaltney, J. C. Moore, 
Ed Strudwick, Jr., and W. B. Pipkin. : 

J. B. Pipkin of Reidsville, N. C., who had served as a 
director since the company was organized, asked to be 
relieved and his son, W. B. Pipkin, was named in his 
place. Most of the present directors are sons of the 
original directors. President D. K. McColl is a son of 
D. D. McColl, who was a director and very active with 
the company for many years. 

The directors re-elected all of the 1934 officers. 


EXPANSION COMBS 


For 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers 
POSITIVE and SPRING TYPE 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Phone 5071 Box 1375 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Floating Power 
for your 


Roving Frames 


This is exactly what is accomplished by the pat- 
ented feature of PRECISION COMPOUNDS. 


Many mills have already changed over. to PRE- 
CISION, and many more are in the process of 
changing now. 


In over seven vears of service in many 
mills and on all makes of roving frames, 
not one cent was spent by any mill for 
repairs or replacements on a PRECIS- 
ION COMPOUND. 


It will pay you to investigate. A line from you 
will bring our representative to your plant with a 
demonstration model of our product. 


Precision Roving Compounds, combined with W hit- 


ney Silent Chain Horsehead Drives, “Made Their 
Way—By the Way They Are Made.” 


PRECISION 


Gear and Machine Co., Inc. 


115-121 W. Eighth St. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Phone 4753 


Manujacturers of 


DUPLICATE MACHINE PARTS 
GEARS AND SPROCKETS 


Distributors of 


Whitney Roller and Silent Chains 
Bunting Bronze and Babbitt 
Boston Gear Speed Reducing Units 
Fafnir Ball Bearings 
Gates V Belts and Cone Belts 
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Page 
Abbott Machine Co. — 
Adolff Bobbin . Co. — 
Akron Belting Co. 21 
Aktivin Corp. — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. 


Co. 
' American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. . 22 
Ashworth Bros. 
Associated Business Papers, ine... 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfe. 48 
Atlas Blectric Devices Co. . -- 
Atwood Machine 42 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. . 
Bancroft Belting Co. 
Belger Co., The _.. 
Borne, Serymser Co. 


Brown, D. P. & = 


Bunn, B. H. Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co.. -- 

Campbell, John & Co. 
Carolina Rubber Hose Co. _.___.. 48 


Carolina Steel & Iron Co. _—_ 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc... 63 
Ciba Co., Inc 
Clark Publishing 
Clements 
Clinton Co. 35 1 
Corn Products ‘Refining Co. . 68 


‘Cotton Twine & Banding Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom W orks... — 


Curran & Barry 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 57 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc._.. easing 
Detroit Stoker Co. 
Dillard Paper Co. ..-. . 63 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. . 15 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle REI 
Draper Corporation ___.. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Dunning & Boschert Press 63 
Eaton, Paul B. ; 34H 


Eclipse Textile Devices __. —_— 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. .. he 
Engineering Sales Co. __. Grea 48 
Enka, American .. 41 
Foster Machine Co. 49 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel — 
Franklin Process Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. nil 
Gastonia Elec ating — 


General Dyestuff Corp. ; 25 
General Electric Co, 45 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. — 
seorgia Webbing & Tape Co. 52 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 17 


Grasselli Chemical Co., The oe 
Graton & Knight Co. _- 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. : 34G 
Hart Products Corp. — 
H & B American Machine Co 5 
Hercules Powder Co. | — 
Hermas Machine Co. — 


Houghton, E. F. & Co. BOS: 34A 
Houghton Wool Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. a 18 
Howard-Hickory Nursery — 
Hygrolit, Inc. 32 


Industrial Rayon Corp. . — 


Jackson Lumber. Co. 42 


indicates that the advertisement does not 
this issue. 


Page 
Jacobs, E. H., Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Johnson, Chas. B. — 

Lane, W. T. & Bros. . 38 
Law, A. M. & 0, 
Ley land, Thomas, Mac hinery Co. 37 
Loper, Ralph E. Co. D7 


Majestic Hotel . 


' Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div. of Ray- 


bestos Manhattan, Inc., The —- 
McCord, Ine. 36 


National Oil Co. 


National Ringe Traveler Co. . 63 
Neisler Mills Co.. Inc. —...... 
Neumann, R. & Co. ; 54 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 3 
New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. -— 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co... 
Noone, Wm. R. & Co. 
Notice of Sale __.. 
Onyx Oil & — Co. — 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. 
Perkins. & Son, 28 


Pine Forest Inn and Cottages 
Powers Regulator Co. _.. 
Preston, Gustavo = 38 
Rhoads, J. E. & Sons 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. _.. 
Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 
Roy, B. 8s. & 46 
Saco-Lowell Shops .. | 
Schachner & Belting Co.. 
Schieren, Chas. H. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Socony Vacuum Ol! Co. 
Sonoco Products» . 89 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co..._._.... 82 
Southern Textile Banding Co. a 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co, 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. _....__.. 57 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc.. ee ae 
Stewart Iron Works Co. ____. 
<> 
Talcott, James, Inc. 
Terrell Machine Co, ._.. 
Textile Bs anking Co. — 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Hall Corp. —_.. — 
Textile Shop, The: —._.... 
Benen 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 38 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. . 
Veeder-Root, Inc. . 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. ——— 
Viscose Co. 67 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 47 
WAK, Inc. . imac. 
Waltham Ww atch Co. . — 
Washburn Printing Co. — 
Wellington, Sears Co. _- 
Whitin Machine Works — 
Whitinsville Ring Co. 54 
Williams, L. B. & Sons : 16 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. _..... 6 


Tompkins Textile Society 


At the regular meeting of the 
Tompkins Textile Society, which is 
composed of students in the Textile 
School of the North Carolina State 
College, Ben Cone of the Cone Ex- 
port and Commission Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., and Henry Dob- 


son, assistant superintendent of the 


Chatham Mills, Elkin, N. C., were 


the speakers. 


Both of the speakers are members 
of the North Carolina Legislature, 
which is now in session in Raleigh. 

Mr. Cone is interested primarily in 
the merchandising of textile products 
made by the Cone interests in their 
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various mills, and made some valua- 
ble suggestions to the students in this 
phase of the textile industry. 

Mr. Dobson spoke on the relation 
of Textile School graduates and their 
connection with textile manufactur- 
ing plants after leaving college. 


Ruge Against Wages 
Paid In Stock 


The Cotton Textile Code Authority 
takes the view that no establishment 
subject to the Cotton Textile Code 
should require its employees to pur- 
chase or subscribe to stock as a con- 
dition of obtaining employment. or 
for any purpose designed to substi- 
tute such purchase or subscription in 
whole or in part for full payment of 
wages. Recently, the Code Aw hority 
had occasion to refer to a Govern- 
ment compliance agency in Washing- 
ton a case in which a mill was paying 
its employees a part of their wages in 
stock of the mill and the Textile La- 
bor Relations Board caused the mill 
to put an end to this practice. It is 
the view of the Code Authority that 
such practices constitute unfair com- 
petition, adversely affecting the mills 
in the industry that are paying code 
wages in cash or its equivalent. 


New Hosiery Co. 
At Graham 


Burlington, N. C.—With a capital 


- stock authorization of $75,000 under 


its incorporation, the Thompson Hos- 
iery Company of Graham has been 


organized recently. ander the promo- 


tion and ownership of J. A. Thomp- 
son of Burlington. 

The mill will at present confine its 
operations to the manufacture of 
men’s half hose. 


Rayon From Pine 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Textile School 
of the Georgia School of Technology 
which has woven a handsome seal, 
woven from rayon yarn manufactured 
from Georgia pine, has placed ‘it in 
the Georgia State Capitol. This yarn 
was spun at the chemical engineering 
division of the above college, through 
a process paralleling that developed 
by Dr. Charles H. Herty of Savan- 
nah, Ga. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. &. Patent Office 
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PRECISIO 


FOR PRODUCTION 
LOWER COST 


In comparing values, let proved performance be the deciding 
factor. Look beyond first cost, to the ultimate cost over a period 
of years, * * * * For 20-odd years. in every field of industry, 
Norma-Hoffmann Precision Bearings have been making distin- 
guished records for unfailing dependability—records which com- 
mand the confidence of those seeking the lower pror:‘tction costs 
that come with the use of better bearings. 


APPLICATIONS OF PRECISION BEARINGS 
IN TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Agers Looms Spinning 
beaters Mules Machinery 
Breakers Nappers Spoolers 
Brushing Machines Openers Tenters 
Calenders , Twisters 

Pickers 
Cards Warpers 
Drying Machines Rayon Machinery Washers 
Dyeing Machines Shears Winders 
Extractors Silk Machinery Wool and Worsted 
Garnetts Slashers Machinery 


PRECISION BEARINGS 
For Every Load, Speed and Duty 


No one type of bearing is so versatile in its operating character- 
istics that it will meet all of the wide diversity of duties in the 
textile industries. From the comprehensive Norma-Hofimann 
line, however—here illustrated in part, and briefly indexed—a 
Precision Bearing, or several in combination, can be chosen that 
will satisfy almost any conditions of operation. 


1. Open (separable) type ball 6. Double-row, self-aligning 7 

bearing. ball bearing; also furnish- 7 

. ed.with adapter sleeve and - 

2. Closed radial type ball nut. 
bearing. 


7. Standard cylindrical rol- 


l bearing. 
3. Angular contact ball bear- 


ing 8. One-lipped cylindrical rol- 2 
ler bearing. 
4. Single-plate, grease - re- 9. Two-lipped cylindrical 
taining, dirt-excluding ball roller bearing. 
earing;: available in dou- 10. Full type (retaining ring) *. 
ble-plate type also, fully cylindrical roller bearing. 
enclosed. 
ll. Self-aligning adapter type 
5. 7000" Series ‘“Greaseal’’ cylindrical roller bearing 
felt-protected ball bearing; with greas e-retaining, 
available also with double dust - and - moisture -ex- 
felt seal, or with side cluding plates. 
plate, both fully enclosed. 12.. Ball thrust bearing. 


Write for the Catalog. Let our engineers work with you. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION 
Stamford, Conn., U.S, A. 
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Suggest Subsidy to Aid Exports 
(Continued from Page 32) 


industry to unprecedented activity and success,” the mill 
man declared. 


Not only the government officials, but mill men, legis- 
lators, labor leaders, and civic leaders must get behind 
such a movement, he emphasized. To the labor leaders 
the cotton dealer said: “You can’t get blood out of a 
stone. Give the mills a fair chance and the textile com- 
munities will in time enjoy prosperity, instead of rotting 
away as many of them are.” 


Japan now buys more wool from Australia than does 
England and soon “people will be buying imported wool- 
ens from Japan” rather than England, Ryan said. In 
1932 Japan bought 2,000,000 bales of raw cotton from 
this country, representing 60 per cent of her needs. The 
cotton crop control plan reduced production and increas- 
ed the price. Japan, Ryan stressed, will buy American 
cotton only on a competitive basis and, consequently, it 
is estimated that she will use only 25 per cent American 
cotton this year. 


Thread Mills Show Profits 


_ The Federal Trade Commission made public its report 
on costs, investments and profits of thread and cordage 
mills, another section of the report on its survey of the 
textile industry ordered following last September textile 
strike. 


The chief feature of the report was the assertion 
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thread mills could have absorbed wage increases in July 
and August, 1934, the two months immediately preceding 
the strike, better than could most any other division of 
the industry. 


The report on the thread and cordage division repre- 
sented data on 19 companies engaged in the manufacture 
of thread and allied products and seven plants producing 
principally cotton cordage and twine. 


As a group, the report said the 19 thread companies 
showed substantial rates of profit in the 20 months cov- 
ered by the survey, but declared that during July and 
August the rates of return were less than half of those of 
the three preceding six-month periods. 


However, it said total labor costs could have been in- 
creased by 25 per cent in those months before a loss on 
sales would have been shown. 


“This ability of the thread companies to absorb wage 
increases without showing losses was much greater than 
that shown by most groups of companies engaged in 
the manufacture of cotton, woolen and silk and rayon: 
yarns and fabrics,” the report said. 


Analyzing the returns of the seven cordage and twine 
mills covered by the survey, the report said “the striking 
thing about them is the small profit shown on all invest- 
ment bases in the first half of 1933, and the July-August, 
1934, period, as compared with the last half of 1933 and 
the first six months of 1934.” | 

The first part of the commission’s report, touching 
upon the major groups of the textile industry, was made 
public last December, and another section, on the woolen 
and worsted branch, was released in late January. Two 
more parts are yet to be released. 


WE OFFER FOR SALE ALL 


A FEW OF THE MANY 
ITEMS OFFERED: 


DRAPER LOOMS PARKS 
Model Tad Heavy Duty 
40”—Two-harness Humidifiers 


SACO-LOWELL 
1 Process Picker 
Cards 


WASTE PICKERS 


MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


of the 
COTTON MILLS DIVISION 
of the 


AMERICAN PRINTING CO. 
FALL RIVER,, MASS. 


Here is an opportunity of unusual magnitude to purchase machinery of the best 
American and English manufacture. This equipment is in remarkably good con- 
dition and was used in producing grey goods sold under the famous brands of— 


M. C. D. BORDEN & SONS 


WHITIN MOTORS 

Cards 550 v.—all sizes 

Intermediates 
Speeders Spinning TRUCKS 
PLATT All-types 
Pickers Cards 
Drawing Slubbers ROVING CANS 
Intermediates 12” =x 36” 
Speeders | 

Has SPOOLS & BOBBINS 
Pickers BELTING 
MISCELLANEOUS 

BARBER-COLMAN SUPPLIES 


A large assortment 


100 EAST 42nd STREET 


We are acting for MR. EDWIN FARNHAM GREENE (Exclusive Agent) 


Your inspection Invited—or send for complete listing. 


Address all inquiries to our Resident Agent: 


MR. H. W. CAMPBELL 
FALL RIVER, MASS., P. 0. Box 21 


Telephone: Fall River 4200 or Fall River 7387 


McCORD, Inc. - - New York City 


Pershing Square Building 3 
Telephone AShland 4-0345 
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THOMAS LEYLAND MACHINERY CO. 


F. T. Walsh, Mgr. Office and Works Readville, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the 


-MYCOCK EXPANDER 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Rubber Covered Mycock Expander — 


The Mycock Regulating Cloth Expanders for Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, Dry — 
Cans, Calenders, Mercerizing Machines, Dye Kettles, Jig or Box Dyeing Machines 
with Metal Clutches or Patented Rubber Covered. The rubber sleeve of strong, white, 
resilient rubber. | 


Manufacturers of Ball Bearing or Universal Penne | Scutchers, Straight and Angular 
Guides. 


We will be at Annex Section No. 430 at Southern Textile Exposition, a 
8th to the 13th. | 


THE LEYLAND WALSH COMPANY 


F. T. Walsh, Mgr. Office 
Importers Of | 
Lappings and Blankets for Calico 


Sole Agents For 
Porritts & Spencer, David Moseley & Sons, and F. Reddaway & Co., Ltd. 


We will be at Annex Section No. 430 at The Southern Fextile Exposition, 
April 8th to the 13th 
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== 
PRESTON 
Roller Leathers 


We have developed a superior type of 
Roller Leather in Lambskin, Bark and 
Chrome Tanned Calf. It is guaranteed 
to satisfy the most exacting require- 
ments. A practical test will prove that 
the PRESTON SYSTEM has definite 
advantages over all other types of 
Roller Covering. 


Write for Leaflet “A” and let us quote 
you on your requirements. 


Southern Represéntatives 


JOHN P. BATSON 
P. O. Box 841 
Greenville, S. C. 


GUSTAVO PRESTON CO. 


Roller Bearing Division 
113 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A. K. BUXTON 
P. 0. Box 453 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Light, smooth, 


long-lived. 
NS 


Lane Trucks 


Enjoy an enviable record in American Wool, 
Cotton and Silk Mills. 


Easy-running on Lane-designed casters, yet 
carry heavy loads. 


**Standard For 40 Years’’ 
W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Manufacturers 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Hosiery Trade Active in 1934 
(Continued from Page 30) 


up to date through December, 1934, is the first bulletin 
of the Hosiery Code Authority to cover a complete cal- 
endar year. It contains summarized statistics on pro- 
duction, shipments and stocks on hand for each type of 
hosiery, compared with such data as are available for 
the year 1933. 

New charts and tables are included presenting the 
comparisons now made available in graphic form. A 
table has been added giving shipments for each year from 
and including 1929 through 1934. Figures for the latter 
part of 1933 and 1934 are obtained from reports ob- 
tained by the Hosiery Code Authority. Information for 
the years from 1929 through June, 1933, is estimated 
from reports of the United States Bureau of Census. A 
new chart has been added showing the monthly average 
shipments for each year and each half-year during the 
period, and tables have been added showing similar in- 
formation. 


Hosiery Exports Equal 1934 Money Totals 


Exports of American-made hosiery to foreign countries, 
in dozen of pairs, during 1934 ran 26 per cent under the 
exports of the previous year, but had a value almost 
equal to the value of the previous year’s exports, accord- 
ing to the statistics published by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce. Total exports of‘hosiery of all types amount- 
ed to 588,642 dozen pairs with a value of $2,023,384, as 
compared with exports for the previous year of 798,582 
dozen pairs valued at $2,108,345. 

The decline in dozens was shown for all types with the 
single exception of women’s seamless silk stockings, Ex- 
ports of this type last year amounted to 19,858 dozen 
pairs with a value of $77,337 and compared with exports 
for the previous year of 12,882 dozen pairs valued at 
$51,170. Exports of men’s and children’s rayon hosiery 
and of men’s cotton hosiery ran comparatively little be- 
hind those of the previous year. These were 57,181 doz- 
en pairs of men’s rayon, 7,436 pairs of children’s rayon 
and 103,000 pairs of men’s cotton hose, as compared 
with 59,038 for men’s rayon, 9,752 for children’s rayon 
and 116,013 for men’s cotton for the previous year. 


VALUES HIGHER 


Unit values of American exports increased last year 
pretty generally as compared with values for the previous 
year. For this reason, the total value of exports is little 
less than it was in 1933, and the values of certain types 
are higher than they were in the earlier year, even though 
the actual volume was less. As an example, men’s cotton 
hosiery, which was shown above to have fallen about 
13,000 dozen in volume showed an increase in value from 
$152,902 in 1933 to $173,565 in 1934. Although the 
volume of women’s full-fashioned hosiery shipped abroad 
fell from 207,037 dozen pairs in 1933 to 183,497 dozen 
in 1934, the value increased in the same period from $1,- 
220,620 to $1,228,027. This fact, coupled with the in- 
crease in women’s seamless shipments, resulted in the 
total value of silk hosiery exported rising from $1,345,719 
in 1933 to $1,368,564 in 1934. Total dozen of silk goods 
exported dropped from 245,023 dozen to 220,798 dozen. 

Men's rayon hose exported alse increased. in value 
from $102,998 in 1933 to $117,302 in 1934, resulting in 
an increase in the total value of rayon hosiery exported 
from $252,089 to $253,400, 
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CORK COTS 
SPOOLS 

UNDERCLEARERS 
if _ BOTTLE BOBBINS 


NCREASING responsibilities inspire 
us to ever greater service. With our 
six plants located in five states and 
Canada we have challenged our own 
efficiency to meet the demands of 
the Textile Industry for prompt 
deliveries, uniform superior quality 
products and advanced technical re- 
search service. 

Our growth in size is paralleled 
by direct benefits to those whom we 
serve. 


ROOUCTS COMPANY 


IN PLANT AND 
GENERAL OFFICES 


Hartsville, S. C. 
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BRANCH PLANTS: HA 
Rockingham, N. C. Garwood, N. J. ( limax-Lowell Divisio 
Mystic, Conn. 
i Lowell, Mass. Brantford, Ont. 
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CONES for ROVING FRAMES 


Reduce the Variations in 
Size and Break of Cotton Yarn 
They also produce evener 


yarn and eliminate racking 
and letting out during a doff. 


Write for particulars. No 
obligations. 


THE BELGER COMPANY 
36 Pleasant St., Watertown, Mass. 


OVER 
the fence 
IS OUT! 


in business, too! 


—an old adage perhaps but 
a comforting assurance for 
the Superintendent when a 
Stewart Non - Climbable 
Chain Link. Wire — Fence 
stands as a 24-hour watch- 
man to KEEP OUT tres- 
passers and vandals. 
Proper Fencing abolishes 
their freedom of acces: to 
your property—and Stew- 
art’s 49 years of fence build- 
ing has developed the recog- 
nition as the “world’s great- 
est Fence Builders.” For 
information write—_ 


The Stewart lron Works 


Company, Inc. 
108 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Rayon Exports Doubled 


Exports of rayon yarn from the United States during 
the past year were more than double those of 1933, fig- 
ures compiled in the Commerce Department’s textile divi- 
sion show. Foreign shipments in 1934 amounted to 2,- 
509,067 pounds, valued at $1,322,595, compared with 1,- 
109,588 pounds, valued at $565,920, in the preceding 
year. 


The principal foreign purchases of American rayon 
yarns in 1934, in the order named, were Mexico, Cuba, 
Australia, Colombia and Canada, all of these countries 
taking substantially larger quantities than during 1933, 
it was stated. | 


Forty-five per cent of the total exports of rayon yarns 
in 1934 was shipped to Mexico, compared, with 763,689 
pounds, valued at $345,169, in 1933. During the same 
period the exports of rayon yarns to Cuba increased in 
volume from 203,747 pounds to 545,493 pounds, and in 
value from $116,657 to $334,029, statistics show. 


There were no rayon yarns exported from the United 
States to Australia in 1933 and for the first five months of 
1934 they were practically nil. However, from June to 
December shipments to that country averaged over 50,- 
000 pounds per month, so that at the end of the year the 
volume amounted to 400,037 pounds, valued at $175,218, 
ranking Australia third as a consumer of American rayon 
yarns, according to the Commerce Department. 


Colombia took more than twice the quantity of Amer- 
ican rayon yarns than during the preceding year, ship- 
ments to that country increasing from 98,877 pounds, 
valued at $65,904, to 213,233 pounds, with a valuation 
of $144,783, while shipments to Canada advanced from 


13,710 pounds, to 75,414 pounds, it was stated. 


China’s Silk Sales To U.S. Are Falling 


Canton, China.—The United States is buying more 
silk from Japan than from China—and the girls in the 
silk producing center at Shunteh are moving into the 
kitchen from the mulberry trees. 

The jobs for the women have become scarce, and as 
they have a reputation for comeliness, they now are seek- 
ing husbands for a change. 


The girls scorned kitchen work while they earned 
money raising silk worms or growing the trees. But now 
China’s silk industry has all but gone to pieces. Amer- 
ican buyers have shown a preference for the Japanese 
product. 


The plight of the unmarried, unemployed women of 
Shunteth has made a deep impression upon the provincial 
authorities, striving to revive the silk trade by encourag- 
ing a better quality product. . 

The authorities at Nanking now expect to send an in- 
vestigating mission to the United States to find out why 


| the product is no longer desirable. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—Annual stockholders’ meetings of 
three Greenville Mills resulted in the re-election of all 
officers, and the reading of reports showing the progress 
that has been made even in the face of conditions that 
were not favorable to the textile industry. 

The meetings were held by the Woodside and Easley 
Mill groups, and Dunean Mill. E. M. Johnston was re- 
elected president of both the Woodside and Easley Mill 
groups, and R. E. Henry was re-elected president of 
Dunean Mill. All other officials of the two mills were 
re-elected. Routine business was transacted at all of the 
meetings. 
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Throwing 


Cones 


The pre-treating of Enka Throwing Cones is the 
process that produces a perfect throwing cone. 
A real gelatine throwing cream is employed to 
hold the twist. The throwing machinery runs 
steadier, loss of time in doffing is reduced and 


the operation is speeded up. 


Enka rayon on our pre-treated Throwing Cones 


is without any twist so that when the throwster 


starts his operations he does not have to do any 


untwisting before getting in his left hand twist. 


Skein soaking, extracting, drying and winding 


are eliminated. 


Mills who have used Enka Throwing Cones 
claim measurable advantages and lowered costs 
not only on cotton throwing systems but also 
on the silk system types. This is a proven record 
by many mills ex a long period of time in the 


production of fabrics containing crepe yarns. 


Enka Pre-treated 


Throwing Cones 


100 Denier — 60 Filament Briglo 
150 Denier — 40 Filament Briglo 


» £00 Denier — 40 Filament Perlglo 


150 Denier — 60 Filament Perlglo 


ENKA is the 
right name 


on throwing 


AMERICAN 


cones 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION + 271 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK * ENKA,N.C. © PROVIDENCE, R. | 


rie 
FATE 
OFA 
FABRIC 
HANGS 
| THREAD 


TWOCD MACHINES PROGUCE THE BULK OF 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


‘a. Stonington, Coun Chas 


‘atte, NC Leas we 


AMERICA'S SILK AND RAYON YARNS 


END-MATCHED 
FLOORING 


LAYS WITHOUT WASTE 


FOR COMPANY 
Specify 
COTTAGE OR BUNGALOW 
GRADES 
(Designed by Textile Engineers) 
Ask your nearest dealer or address 
JACKSON LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 
Lockhart Alabama 


| Year 
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“In Times of Adversity, We Learn” 


(Continued from Page 19) 


bales will have approximately 500,000 bales for export. 
Coffee is the real crop of Brazil and the low price of 
Southern industry now needs better officials than ever 
before to fight the revived competition in New England.” 
This program can be strengthened and its work greatly 
of us learn only by our own experience, and pay dearly 
for the lessons. 
improved if the executives of our mills will take more 
interest in seeing that their men attend these technical 
meetings, and help the Association in arriving at its 
aim, ‘““The most expert superintendents and overseers in 
the textile industry.” 


Cotton in Brazil 
(Continued from Page 27) 


coffee during the past few years has had a considerable 
bearing upon the increas in Brazilian growing. 

It has been assumed that if the price of American cot- 
ton is maintained at its present figure or above Brazil 
will increase its acreage until it become a real competitor 
for the cotton business of the world but a better price for 
coffee may cause Brazil to turn to its usual product. 

The following table shows the average annual spot 
price for Santos No. 4 coffee on New York market: 


Cents per Ib. Year Cents per Ib. 

1916__. 10.55 22.10 
1917 10.16 
1918 12.71 1931 8.70 
1919... 24.78 . 10.70 
19,09 1933__. 9.30 


Those who would invest in clearing land in Brazil and 
planting large areas in cotton must give consideration to 
the fact that the United States can raise cotton cheaper 
than any other section of the world and that removing 
price maintenance and permitting a 6-cent price to pre- 
vail for one or two years would wreck cotton growing in 
Brazil. 

It is entirely possible that if Brazil became too great 
a factor and if planned control of cotton remained in the 
United States, the Government might decide to dissipate 
foreign competition by lowering the price for one or two 
years, while at the same time compensating American 
farmers. 


I do not advocate any such plan but present it as an 
eventuality which must be considered. 


O’Hara Buys Pawtucket Plant From 
Manville 


Providence, R. I.—Walter E. O’Hara, race-track and © 
textile machinery magnate, it was revealed, was the pur- 
chaser of the big Manville-Jenckes plant in Pawtucket 
two months ago. The deeds were filed in Pawtucket city 
hall. 

Mr. O’Hara’s plans for the project could not be imme- 
diately learned. 
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You have long needed AUTOMATIC 
VARIABLE SPEED SPINNING 


GRADUAL GRADUAL 
INCREASING DECREASING ; 
SPEED SPEED 


SLOW START CONSTANT HIGH SPEED SLOW FINISH ; -_ 


* Now You Can Secure It With ; 
The REEVES Variable Speed : 
SPINNING FRAME 


Uniform tension and twist + More uniform yarn 

size + Greater elasticity of yarn + Higher breaking 

strength—and less ends down + Firmer bobbins « 
Increased Production. 


Procite variable speed control of ring spinning, as 
introduced by REEVES in 1932, has been further refined and 
improved. | 


The REEVES Variable Speed Spinning Frame Drive is now 
available in two models: (1) a perfected model for frames driven 
by individual motor, and (2) an entirely new model for frames 
driven by belt—either two or four frames from an overhead motor 
or line-shaft. This new unit may also be equipped for individual 
motor drive, as illustrated at right. 


New and perfected automatic controls are provided for each 
model—for filling, combination or warp build. The Drive may be 
installed on old or new frames with equally satisfactory results. 


Operating principle is same as the REEVES Variable Speed 
Transmission. Only the design has been adapted to fit compactly 
into available space and to provide a range of speeds on front rolls 
and spindles for all kinds of yarn, without change of pulleys. 


Developed from 38 years’ experience in variable speed control New model, with tight and oie Sane. for a frame, or adjustable 
engineering in the textile industry, this Drive has been proved ee aielraneaeslaties reme. | 
sound in principle and basic design. Three years of constant test- | 


ing in actual mill installations are behind the improvements which REEVES PULLE Y COMPANY, Colum bus, Indiana 
Send copy of your Bulletin S-800, which describes the operation and construc- 


make it vibrationless, long-lived and subject to minimum main- tion of the new REEVES Variable Speed Spinning Frame Drive—and how it is 
tenance and repair. applied to new or old frames. 


vrovements in textile processes in many years. : Address. 
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he Proper ... RING 
RAVELER ... for every 
extile Need 


Spinning or Twisting 


Under This Seal 


The Bowen Special Temper 
Round and Square Point 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


The Bowen Vertical Steel 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
For Spinning and Twisting 


For 

Spinning and Twisting 
Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon and As- 
bestos Yarns..... Universal Standard Ring 
Travelers in all sizes and weights to 


meet every requirement Order now. 
Write for Samples. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 


Sales Representatives 


NEW ENGLAND Carl W. Smith 
MID-ATLANTIC Geo. H. Gilligan 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
SOUTHERN Oliver B. Land 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


February 21, 1935 
New Long Draft System 


Up to a few years ago the matter of long draft was, 
with many cotton manufacturers of staple yarns, a mat- 
ter of debatable question but the recent years have con- 
clusively shown that long draft is here to stay. In most 
cases long draft on spinning frames, and quite recently 
also in the card room, is not only cutting the costs but in 
many cases produces a better yarn from the same quality 
of cotton or even from slightly lesser grades. Naturally, 
under present-day conditions, not only simplicity and re- 
sults achieved but also the cost of installation enter into 
the question of m)st economical manufacturing methods. 
[t, therefore, will be of interest to show a new system of 
long drafting brought out by the Belger Company of 
Watertown, Mass. 


This system uses positive means for the holding of the 
tail end of the fibers. First of all, it has a positive break 
draft for spinning sheeting and kindred yarns around 20s, 


and 30s warp and 40s filling for print cloth which after 
all are the main staple products. 

This new system of long draft does not necessitate any 
extensive changes of the frame. It leaves the fluted bot- 
tom rollers entirely free from any additional parts but is 
applied in one assembly in place of the present middle 
top roll. This long draft assembly consists essentially of 
one fluted middle top roller around which two loose leath- 
er belts are wrapped. To keep these belts and the roller 
in position, a cradle is designed whose ends fit into the 
cap bar spaces of the middle top roll. This cradle is 
formed in such a way that the back saddle is integral 
with it and thus, it is said, dropping and mislaying of 
the back saddle on spinning frames is eliminated. An 
uncovered steel roller is weighted and produces the posi- 
tive break draft which can be varied on standard spin- 
ning frames by change gears without any mechanical 
changes of its component parts, from 1.05 to 1.25. The 
open fibers are still held by the loose leather cots against 
the bottom fluted roll and therefore more than 60 per cent 
of all the fibers are positively controlled and bring the nip 
to within about 34” of the bite of the front rollers, the 
makers claim. 


The accompanying cut gives a good idea of the general 
arrangement of these parts and it also shows the utter 
simplicity of this new drafting system. ; 

It is understood that the same principle is also being 
applied to roving frames with very gratifying results. 
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SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT 


that Builds Profits for the Textile Industry 


NEW G-E range drive for cloth-printing machines 
offers definite profit-building advantages over the conven- 


tional type of drive. 


The installation shown on this page uses d-c. equipment, con- 
sisting of one 40-hp. adjustable-speed d-c. motor, two 714-hp. 
adjustable-speed gear-motors, and suitable control equipment. 


By this arrangement of separate drives for the printing machine, 
the main dry cans, and the back-gray ary cans and winder, many 


objectionable features of 
the conventional drive are 
eliminated. For instance, 
the new method eliminates 
the back rigging mechanical 
drive, with its accompany- 
ing expansion pulleys for 
manual adjustment of the 


speed of the dry cans. 


Back-gray dry cans and winder driven by G-E 
714-hp. adjustable-speed d-c. gear-motor, with 
compensating gate for speed control 


LEFT: Main dry cans, 

with compensating gate for 

controlling speed of G-E 

7\é-hp. adjustable-speed 

dc, gear-motor which drives 
the cans 


Printing machine driven by 
GE #-hp:  adjustable- 
speed d-c. motor. Nole con- 
venient location of push- 
button stations for control- 
ling all drives in the range 


Important advantages of the new-type drive are: 


3. 


Greater flexibility. The individual elements may be operated separately or in 
tandem. Threading-in is simplified. 


Dye is saved and soiling of the cylinder blanket is reduced because the main print 
machine may be stopped as soon as the cloth being printed is completed. 


Better printing. Elimination of back rigging drive from main print machine per- 


mits accurate setting of print rolls. 


Correct tension, automatically maintained 


at all speeds, assures accurate register of pattern without distortion, and elimi- 
nates pile-ups or breakage of cloth. 


Investigate this new-type drive and other profit-building equipment which 
General Electric builds for every electrical need of the textile industry. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


020-120 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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CARD GRINDING COSTS 
ARE MATERIALLY LOWER 


The New Roy Solid Vitrified Grinding Wheel Cotton 
Card Grinder has already proven its case.. It gives you 
a perfect grinding job with light grinding and. higher 
speeds. Let us give you the details. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass. 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


Cotton Manufacturing Problems Multiply 
in 1934 
(Continued from Page 26) 


the interest of labor for purely political purposes. Indus- 
trial legislation has become a. tremendous political foot- 
ball. It is unfortunate that it is so because a very small 
percentage of ‘such legislation is really needed. Practi- 
cally all of it seriously injures industry, and therefore 
very directly injures the employees of industry. | 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Car- 
olina has repeatedly tried to present the truth of the facts 
in such instances to the State Legislature, to prevent un- 
warranted, drastic steps, which are not based upon com- 
monsense, and are not practical. : 

One typical instance of this type of legislation is in the 
form of legislation designed to force the discontinuation 


of the use of scrip, and attacking the mill store system. 


This is an unusual form of credit, extended by some mills 
through their mill stores to their operatives, solely for the 
convenience of the operatives. It is not a profitable ven- 
ture for anyone concerned. Some political leaders, pro- 
fessing to be great friends of labor, proclaim scrip “‘an 
instrument of the devil’ and damn it to everlasting per- 
dition, submitting bills that will regulate or discontinue 
its use. As a matter of actual fact, a discontinuation of 
an unusual form of credit of that type would work a 
serious hardship upon the working classes of people in 


the State; and they and they alone, will be the ones 


injured by withdrawal of its use. This in general princi- 
ple applies to practically all types of legislation suggested 
at this session of the Legislature. 

It is the duty of industry to bring the truth about such 
legislation to the public and to the Legislature and to the 


press, to prevent the unwarranted disruption of this great 


industrial asset. 


During the strike, the State Association, while intensely 
interested, found its hands tied, with very little that it 
could do. It was an unusual circumstance. The strike 
was ordered by labor leaders and negotiated between 
labor leaders and the Federal Government; called off by — 
orders of labor leaders, with the appeal of the President; 
settled between labor leaders and government officials. 
In fact, every step in its process was undertaken without 
the principal interested party—industry itself—being 
concerned in the matter at all. Never once did the rep- 
resentatives of industry have a say. Never once did they 
express themselves. Never once did they enter into any 
form of agreement with reference to the strike. It was 
solely a big political publicity stunt and demonstration, 
which seriously injured the working classes of people, 
and seriously injured industry, and no one derived any 
benefit. But it is most unusual that a nation-wide effort 


can be attempted of this type without the consultation, 


advice, assistance, participation in any manner, of the 
principal interested party—the manufacturer himself. 

During the past year the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina continued its annual contribu- 
tion to Clemson College to finance its Five-acre Tests. 
The Association is gratified to receive a report from 
Clemson College Extension Division, showing a steady 
increase in the length and quality of staple produced in 
the State. This contribution of the manufacturers to the 
welfare of the farmers of the State is unusual, and is an 
indication of the broad-minded attitude of the industry 
toward the welfare of the State at large. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Car- 
olina is among the most active trade associations within 
the entire textile field, as far as the activity of its indi- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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the \ ogel Line 
There Vogel Outfit © 
meet your requiremen!® 
HETHES for a factory 
_—mill, mill village or 
outside there 15 
Vogel Outht that will supply 
yout need exactly, and will last 
for years ynder the hardest kind 
use and abuse: 
plumbers the Vogel 
Line 
Joseph A. ogel Company 
wilmingto™ Del. St. Lous, Mo. 
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a a ore the eyes of the Silk and Rayon Fiat Steel 
Heddles. 

ie g But this is only one of the important improve- 
* : ments incorporated in the construction of Steel 
ee f Heddles to suit the many odd kinds of fibres 


: 4 used at the present time to produce textures 
fis 8 never known 15 to 20 years ago. 


- 


The correct size wire and eye for each particular 
fibre means Production and Quality plus Profit. 


x Send us a sample of the warp thread and let 
a us select the proper type best suited to obtain 
‘i maximum production at minimum. cost. 

: In this way you will be certain to have the proper heddle. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Plant New England Office ; 
621 E. McBee Ave. 44 Franklin St. vs 


Greenville; S. C. Providence, R. I. I # 
Offices A 
Hudderstield, England 
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Shenghai, China 
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SATISFACTION 


HARNESS HEDDLES 
4 
FRAMES - HEODLES | 
REEDS FRAMES 


sHARNESS & REED MFG. COa 


aTLANTA, GEORGIA 


SINCE 1919 ....... 


RUBBER ROLL 
COVERING _ 


All Kinds 


FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 


Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 
Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks 


CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO. 


SALISBURY NORTH CAROLINA 


BARRETT 
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NUTTING 
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KEWANEE 
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MATE RIVALS 
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Detailed Management 


(Continued from Page 21) 


value, yet a detailed study under actual conditions before 
definite standards are set is a much safer program. 


One of the biggest things that is being done in this 
period is that of replacement or readjustment of machines 
to place our mills on an economical basis. A card room 
with small: sized speeders for coarse work is not as eco- 
nomical as one whose speeders have large packages, either 
for the card room itself or for the spinning room. The 
manufacturing cost in the spinning room with small back 
roving and small bobbins must be higher than that of a 
room having modern specifications on the frames. Neither 
can a spinning room operating with short drafts hope to 
compete with a spinning room using long drafts on mod- 
ern frames. In other words, the day of a mill manufac- 
turing yarn or cloth with antiquated machinery is passed. 
Not only is the modern mill obliged to replace worn out 
machines to keep up in the race but more important still 
to get machines of the modern specifications and designs 
that will fit the particular needs of that mill. It is a 
matter of careful detailed study for the management of 
the mill to disregard the limitations of his old machinery 
and to study in careful detail what type of machinery it 
will be most economical for him to have in his mill. 


The above discussion gives a few very random illustra- 
tions of the more ‘Detailed Management” that is being 
followed by many mills today. The whole plea is for a 
most thorough setting of standards, checking, and mod- 
ernization of the practices of our mills. By giving careful 
attention to these old things we shall get new results in 
the way of economy. 


Trends in Textile Education in 1934 
(Continued from Page 24) 


search, must make its students research-minded, must 
teach them how to conduct tests, how to analyze data, 
and how to apply the results intelligently. 


Textile schools realize that courses in textile costs, in 
management, in human relations, and in economics as 
applied to textiles should be developed, and that the im- 
portance of style, pattern, design and color should be 
stressed. The mills are now giving much thought to pro- 
duction and distribution. This means that research in 
these phases as applied to textiles will be undertaken 
shortly and with it will come a demand for men trained 
in those particular fields. 


The industry needs and wants more textile trained men 
than ever before in its history. Clemson Textile School 
has had no trouble in placing its graduates in the indus- 
try during the past five years, as a matter of fact the 


_demand has been twice as great as the school could 


supply. According to the reports other textile schools 
have had a similar demand. The textile schools of today 
have an unusual opportunity to serve the industry. They 
are earnestly trying to meet its demands. The foundation 
is laid. The next two years will witness greater progress 
in textile education than has taken place in any previous 
five or ten-year period. The heads of textile schools ap- 
preciate the assistance and co-operation of the Textile 
Foundation and manufacturers in improving the textile 
schools and urge their continued: assistance. In large 
part the attitude of the textile executives of a state to- 
ward their textile school determines its effectiveness. 
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Production Increase 


The Foster Model 102 Cone Winder conforms to 
Foster tradition in that it is designed with primary 
regard for the quality of the fabric for which the 
| yarn is intended. That is, it provides the correct 

lay of yarn, correct taper of cone, and a density of 


package that is both UNIFORM and MOST 
SUITABLE FOR KNITTING. 


STANDARD FOR THE KNITTING TRADE 


FOSTER MODEL 102 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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Cotton Manufacturing Problems Multiply 
in 1934 


(Continued from Page 46) 


vidual members is concerned. The Association operates 
not so much through. a paid secretary as it. does through 
committees. A large number of committees have been 
very active during the year, and they have done a whale 
of a job. The manufacturers themselves were largely 
responsible for an appeal to the Duke Power Company, 
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-tionably the industry has lost ground tremendously, in 


which resulted in a reduction of power rates. They have . 


been largely responsible for what relief has been granted 
in the matter of taxation. They have, as manufacturers, 
very largely accounted for the progress that has been 
made. It is an unusual spirit, and one which means much 
to the life of the Association. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Car- 
olina is a unique one. It is truly an association for 
mutual good, in which no manufacturer ever shirks his 
duty. 


The Association has been working at fever heat during 


the last twelve months. Space forbids a discussion of all | 


of its activities. It has been intensely active in many 
directions. One wonders, however, in appraising the 
value of all of this activity, just how far the industry has 
gotten, and just what has been accomplished. Unques- 
tionably the industry is more depressed, and more op- 
pressed in South Carolina today than it was twelve 
months ago. Unquestionably its problems today are 
more grave and more serious than ever before. Undques- 


the matter of a profit, in the matter of keeping reasonable 
costs, in the matter of guarding against the future, though 
we are very fortunate in being able to say that the indus- 
try has during the past twelve months been the recipient 
of a tremendous change in attitude on the part of the 
public. The public has been brought to a full realization 
of the value of the industry to the State. The various 
circumstances have brought about a much more friendly 
appreciation on the part of the public of the problem of 
cotton manufacturing in South Carolina. 


In spite of labor disruptions and the past surface indi- 
cations; in spite of the general textile strike, it can also 
be truthfully said that in most instances the cotton mill 
executives are closer to their operatives and more friendly 
with them than ever before. They more fully appreciate 
their mutual interdependence. The outlook for cotton 
manufacturing is extremely blue at the moment, but the 
silver lining of the cloud is found in the beautiful spirit 
of friendship and mutual confidence which has been dis- 
played between manufacturers and their employees, and 
manufacturers and the press, and manufacturers and the 
public. 


If there is any one man responsible for the very con- 
structive work that has been accomplished by the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association within recent years, it has 
been the most able president, S. M. Beattie, president of 
the Piedmont Manufacturing Company of Piedmont. Mr. 
Beattie keeps a cool head under all conditions. He is a 
steadying influence in the work of the industry—an ideal 
leader for such turbulent times. | 


Coppersmiths 
Metal Specialists 
Engineers 


SAVED 


80% Steam Loss—Slasher Head Insulation! 
70% H. P. “NO DRIP” Slasher Hoods 


SLASHER CYLINDERS—Recovered, Repaired 
SPINNING CYLINDERS—CARD SCREENS 


Ask the Mills We Have Served—-Names on Request 


THE TEXTILE SHOP, Ine. 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


special point hardened. lickerin wire. 


Graham and Paimer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44.-A Norwood Place, Greenville,, C. 
216 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


— 


Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 
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Workers Association to capitalize on the NRA and in- 
crease membership and therefore their own incomes. 
Practically all the labor disturbances were started by 
union leaders to further their own selfish interests without 
any consideration whatsoever for the welfare of the union 
members, or co-workers in the industry. 

“The use of the flying squadron to enforce the high- 
handed demands of union leaders that workers remain 
away from mills evidenced in no uncertain manner the 
determination of U. T. W. officials to force the industry 
to accept union domination. Every right-thinking man 
and woman will condemn union leaders for employing 
such a weapon of intimidation. It is to the everlasting 
glory of certain city and town officials that they refused 
to permit this intimidation. 

“After three weeks of wild disorder in certain localities, 
ending in death in several instances, the U. T. W. called 
off the strike, leaving the mill workers—and of course the 
union members—with three weeks’ vacation without pay. 
But the union leaders, and their paid agitators, were 
paid. So far as the public is concerned, the strike did 
hardly more than stiffen prices somewhat. 

“One of the outstanding accomplishments of the year 
was the adoption of a Platform of Principles of Industrial 
Relations by the cotton manufacturers. In this platform 
was set forth, among other things, the belief of manufac- 
turers that workers have a right to work as well as the 
right to strike. Business men and industrialists every- 
where endorsed this principle. 

“Marketing conditions were unsatisfactory for the in- 
dustry as a whole. While the usual first quarter demand 
_ developed, it was not sustained through the entire quar- 
ter, and when the second quarter began it was seen that 
curtailment of production was necessary to prevent piling 
up of goods. This curtailment continued more or less 
through the year, particularly among Northern mills. 
Southern mills showed a tendency to work as many hours 
as possible, but they were curtailed 25 per cent during 
the summer months. 

“Any attempt to forecast for the future would be use- 
less. So many factors enter into the situation, such as 
the processing tax, which has burdened the industry ex- 
cessively, labor troubles; loss of exports and increase in 
imports; inability of the public to pay prices for cotton 


goods that will mean a profit of any size rather, than the 


losses of the present time; and the continuing threat of 
government interference. 

“Recovery in the cotton textile industry is so tied up 
with general recovery that all we can say is that the 


industry will receive its share of the benefits of national 
recovery.” 


Real Silk Loss for 1934 To Be $350,761 


Indianapolis, Ind.—G. E. Efroymson, president, Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., made public the following state- 
ment: 

“The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., states that the 
preliminary estimate for the year 1934 will show a loss 
of $350,761 before deducting Federal income taxes of 
subsidiary companies. 

“The figures given for 1934 are subject to such changes 
or corrections as may be made by the certified public ac- 
countants who are auditing the books of the company in 
making up the final balance sheet and operating state- 
ments for distribution,” 


Real Silk showed a net profit of $174,947 in 1933. 
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Stanley Eversafe 


~=the name of a better 


Even the most critical executive cannot 
help admitting the logic of changing to 
Stanley Eversafe in view of advantages 


like these: 


1. Stanley DS Seals make stronger joints 
than any other type of seals. 

2. ROUND SAFETY EDGES AND ENDS 
ON STANLEY EVERSAFE PREVENT 
CUTS AND SCRATCHES AND SPEED 
UP BALING OPERATIONS. 

3. STANLEY EVERSAFE TIES “COILED 


DOUBLE” SAVE JUST HALF THE 
TIME IN UNCOILING AND 
MEASURING. 


4. The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work 
with. 

5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest effi- 
ciency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. 


Horace E. Black 
552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


P. O. Box 424 


Many minor cuts, digs and 
scratches, generally unre port- 
ed, slow up tying operations. 
Round Safety Edges and 
Ends on Stanley Eversafe 
Ties prevent such. injur- 
ies and speed up operations. 


Your Firm's Name, Trade 
Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
Warnings and Special De- 
signs can be had printed 
continuously on Stanley 
Colorgraph Ties. 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 


Bale Tie System 


Carolinas Representative: 


Charlotte, N.C, 
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Georgia Webbing & Tape Company 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Narrow Fabrics — 
Webbing for Mechanical Uses 
up to six inches in width 


Columbus Tape Fasteners | 
for spinning tape 


Non-Stretch Webbing 


for automobile tops 
Casket Webbing 


Spinning and Twister Tapes 
various widths, weights, and weaves 


Loop Edge Wrapping Tape 
for tire manufacturers 


Plain Wrapping Tape 
for vulcanizing purposes 


Tape Sewing Thread 
Carpet, Rug and Seat-Cover Bindings 


Re-enforcing Tapes for Tents, Awnings, etc. 


Durability ( (“COLUMBUS TAPE”) ) Strength 


A Good thing 
to 


That Thirty-Two years of Ex- 
perience enables us to render 
SERVICE to the Textile Indus- 
try that cannot be duplicated | 
in the 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 


Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 
We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. | 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. Ss. MONTY, Vice-Pres, and Sec. 
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A Brief Review of Rayon in 1934 
(Continued from Page 16) 


before there is the same unhampered choice of acetate 
rayon yarns as now exists in the viscose list. 
A number of new types of yarn have been manufac- 


tured recently which afford an even greater diversity of 


fabrics. The chalk type yarns have been carried into a 
larger list of multifilament yarns and standard filament 
as well. Knitted outerwear manufacturers are finding 
new uses for this extra dull type in dresses, sweaters, 
bathing suits, berets, belts, ties and robes. A quantity 
goes into frill yarns for hand knitted garments. New 
lines are being launched in polo shirts and men’s under- 
wear, naturally using these dull yarns as men oppose a 
lustrous garment. Ladies’ knit underwear is being made 
of the extra dull as well as the semi-dull yarns in a variety 
of stitches. : 


This last field, incidentally, seems to have worked up 


to a point of holding its own against the inroads of woven 


fabric. -In 1933 the percentage of rayon going into knit 
goods other than hosiery dropped from 25 to 20 per cent, 
but in 1934 it climbed back to 23 percent; while the per- 
centage to woven goods in 1933 jumped from 57 to 67 
per cent and in 1934 dropped back to 66 per cent. The 


3 per cent gain in knitting would seem to have some. 


bearing on the 1 per cent loss in weaving. 

The diversification of yarn types, over a hundred today 
as against nine types ten years ago, aids the ingenuity of 
the fabric designer. New fabrics today are developing 
new markets, whereas a few years back it was a matter of 
all mills competing in the same market on the same con- 
struction. In dress goods, matelasses, for instance, have 
been offered in a great variety of types and constructions 
and have been supported over a wide market, but even in 
the staple taffetas and linings where constructions are 
standard, a variety of lines have been developed through 
the use of different filaments and lusters. 


The development of spun rayon staple will probably 
receive impetus during the year. An indication of this is 
the fact that both Germany and Italy havé placed restric- 
tions on the importation and use of silk and cotton from 
outside and thereby have forced the use of a certain 
amount of rayon staple. . 
suitings mixed with wool, with cotton and alone, as well 
as in dress goods of various kinds. Results of those de- 
velopments are sure to cross the Atlantic, and the spin- 
ning and weaving mills familiar with the use of rayon 
staple will lead in its further developments here. 

Men’s rayon shirtings are due to be popularized in this 
country. The fabrics being made abroad have already 
created considerable interest here, and it is readily seen 
that rayon has progressed so much since the time when 
rayon stripes were woven in cotton shirting that a num- 
ber of attractive and durable lines are now being made. 
It seems only for the shirt manufacturer in this country 
to be made aware of the possibilities as developed abroad, 
and for the American mills to adapt patterns and designs 
to the tastes of men in this country. 


Hosiery has had its difficulties particularly on account 
of cheap silk. It has not been so very long since a woman 
doubted the quality of silk full-fashioned hose offered 
below a dollar. Today the low price of silk hosiery has 
forced down rayon hosiery and the narrowed field is nec- 
essarily more competitive. The quality developments 
have aided the strongest surviving lines, and here again 
the new yarns of various deniers, filaments and lusters 
have given the manufacturer of hosiery an opportunity to 
offer improved and diversified lines. 


It is making progress in men’s . 
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The proper merchandising of rayon in the department 
stores is going to add greatly to its sale. At the Southern 
Textile Exposition a common remark made by visiting 
women is, “I like that fabric. If that is rayon, I think 
it’s great. Why can’t I find rayon like that in the stores? 
Where can I get it?” 

The chances are that she has bought it in a ready-made 
dress or other garment and did not realize it was rayon, 
but it is still probable that the stores are not aware of all 
the possibilities. Some stores classify rayon in the cotton 
goods department and leave the customer to imply that 
it is only rayon in the store while a considerable quantity 
is being sold in the silk section and in the ready-to-wear 
departments. This is sometimes through lack of proper 
information about the fabrics and sometimes through a 
fear that some sales resistance might be met if a woman 
is told that the article is of rayon. Steps are being taken 
to see that the department stores get all the factual infor- 
mation they want, and under the able leadership of Dave 
Ovens the National Retail Dry Goods Association will 
help work out such general merchandising problems. The 
tagging of dresses and proper labeling of piece goods will 
show the women not only where they can get the fabrics 
rot made of rayon, but that they are already getting 
them. 


Textile Consumption Falls Short of 
1933 Total By 13.0 Per Cent 


Consumption of textile fibers—-namely, cotton, wool, 
silk and rayon——for the year 1934 aggregated 3,164,000,- 
000 pounds, a decrease of 13.0 per cent compared with 
consumption of 3,646,600,000 pounds reported for 1933, 
according to figures compiled by the Textile Organon, 
published by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation. The 
consumption of all fibers registered a decline from the 
previous year, amounting to 13 per cent for cotton, 26 
per cent for wool, 2 per cent for silk and 4 per cent for 
rayon. With the exception of 1933, the consumption of 
rayon was the largest for any year on record. Silk con- 
sumption was the smallest for any year since 1924. Wool 
consumption was the smallest in more than fifteen years. 

Based upon the figures contained in the current issue 
of the Organon, consumption of the various textile fibers 
during the past few years follows: 


(Units are millions of pounds) 
Cotton Wool Sik Rayon Total 


1934 26629. 614 1995 3.1640 


Commenting upon the activities of the past year, the 
Organon states that “the data indicate that wool con- 
sumption declined the most-from 1933 to 1934, while silk 
consumption declined the least. This showing is some- 
what misleading, unless the already low level of 1933 silk 
consumption is taken into account. By the same token, 
the declines of cotton and rayon from their relatively high 
1933 levels are correspondingly less serious.”’ 


Regarding the long term trends of the respective divi- 
sions, the paper points out that “cotton maintained its 
important and dominant position in consumption, wool 
consumption continued the decline which has been excep- 
tionally noticeable since 1929, rayon’s growth trend 
which has obtained since 1920 is uninterrupted, and silk 
consumption reached a plateau from its consumption de- 
cline which has been noticeable since 1929.” 
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DRONSFIELD'’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 

“The New Flexible” 

Stocks in The Standard 


All the Leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 


“Needs no ‘Damping’ ~ 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


TRADE MARK 


VAD 


AN 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Notice of Sale 
of Clover Mills 


CLOVER, S. C. 


PURSUANT to an Order of Court, 1 will expose 
to public sale, 


At Clover, S. C., on Saturday, March 2, 1935, 
at 10:00 A. M., 


to the highest bidder for cash, all the physical plant 


of Clover Mills Company, of Clover, S. C., consist- 


ing of Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (all connected), with a 
total floor space of 78,748 square feet. 

The Mill buildings are of brick and timber con- 
struction. There are 115 tenement houses, averaging 
four rooms to the house, 4 warehouses, machine 
shop, transformer house, roller covering shop, and 
other buildings adjacent to the main buildings. Sid- 
ing connection with C. & N. W. R. R. 

Clover Mills is a combed yarn Mill, with 24,036 
ring spindles, balanced for 30s-80s two ply combed 
yarn. All necessary sprinkler system and water 
tanks. 

Bidder must accompany his bid with certified or 
Cashier’s check for $5,000.00, as evidence of good 
faith. All bids must be made subject to confirma- 
tion by the Court. 


J. W. QUINN, 


Receiver. 
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“They expect us to show twisting 
costs as low as Harry’s mill — and 
him with Eadie Rings!” 


Mills twisting cotton, as well as rayon, find they are able to 
step up production substantially after installing Ea-'e 
Auto-lubricated Rings. Woolen mills also report increased 
production without loss of quality. 

With these rings it is possible to make a larger package 
with excellent running conditions and no undue strain 0 
the yarn. Why not let your Super and Overseer try a frame 
of DIAMOND FINISH Eadie Rings? 


WHITINSVILLE (455. 


SPINNING BES RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and iv ister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 
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There is Nothing like 
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REG. U. PAT. OFF. 


CALF 


for Roller Covering 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


HOBOKEN, J. 
Direct Factory Representatives, Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury : Mass. 
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Internal Textile Developments in 1934 and 


1935 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Cost ACCOUNTING 


Certain branches of textiles are becoming more “cost- 
conscious” with the intent of (1) showing the executives 
monthly the actual costs of production and sales, (2) 
distinguishing, for the sales division, the difference in cost 
of different lines and different products, and (3) properly 
distributing overhead. While costs do not necessarily fix 
selling prices, a knowledge of costs is vitally necessary to 
eliminate losses and push sales of most profitable prod- 
ucts. | 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


In the opinion of many of our foremost and most suc- 
cessful manufacturers at the present time installation of 
new machinery and equipment are of major importance. 

Last year saw the culmination of the development by 
machinery manufacturers of several lines of textile ma- 
chinery designed to improve quality, insure greater con- 
tinuity of fibre, and increase production. Certain mills 
have been extensively revamped. At present, textile man- 
ufacturers are showing greater and greater interest in 
machinery and equipment up to the point of tentative 
orders subject to trade development. 

- The index of employment in textile machinery manu- 
facture from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, according 
to the Blue Eagle of January 9, 1935, shows that man- 
ufacturing operations dropped badly from the spring of 
1932 to the summer of 1933, then rose to the equal of 
1930. Sad to relate, however, is the recent drop of about 
one-third. beginning in the later summer of 1934. Man- 
ufacturers, while appreciating the opportunities, appear 
to be holding off on account of unsettled conditions. Re- 
strictions in textile codes, however, are forcing the mills 
to improve operating efficiency, a measure of great mo- 
ment both to manufacturers and labor as tending to lower 


and larger volume. 


Lines of special opportunity are the long draft ma- 
chinery which has now reached the operation of super 
draft roving, the cleaning and blending reserve as applied 
to one process pickers and improved looms. Higher 
speeds, larger packages of material and reduction in stop- 
pages both for mechanical reasons and the breakage of 
the yarns have been developed. 

Replacement then of old equipment to produce fabrics 
upon which there is greater profit and replacement of 
elaborate machines to obtain greater efficiency offer a 
definite field for progress. 

In reaching a decision on the purchase of new machin- 
ery or the selection of the machinery to buy, a thorough 
analysis of all the conditions is essential. Too many 
mills, and in fact plants in all industries, have “gone 
broke” by expenditures unwarranted by expected returns. 
In making the analysis the savings in operating costs 
must be accurately balanced with the interest on the in- 
vestment and the depreciation. In some cases returns 
running from 25 to 50 per cent per year are found. In 
some other cases the advantages of the new do not bal- 
ance the cost. Reduced maintenance charge of new ma- 
chines and the fact that the life of the old machine is 
nearly run are plus factors to be considered. Recently 
developed equipment also places stress upon the improve- 
ment in quality and uniformity. This also can usually 
be reduced to approximate dollar and cents basis. 

Another factor, from the industry standpoint, is the 


- basic reason for making the change. If the new machines 


are purchased simply to increase production and thus 
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overload a market already overproductive without appre- 
ciable reduction in cost or price of finished product the 
change may be unwarranted. On the other hand, the 
future of an industry is dependent upon the free adoption 
of improvements that are economically sound. 


PRODUCT 


Brief reference has been made to the opportunities for 
and, in fact, the trend toward products which are attrac- 
tive to the purchasers. 

Research is establishing itself in the most progressive 
organizations with somewhat astonishing results in prod- 
uct development. Improvement in quality without extra 
cost, and styling are being recognized as profit makers. 
New products in textiles are being marketed. Industrial 
' uses are being extended. 

Certain concerns are appreciating the need.and oppor- 
tunity for adding to fundamental knowledge of the in- 


dustry and bringing to the attention of customers and the 


public at large of textile processes, and tests and stand- 
ards. Notable in this line is the recent publication of 
the “Handbook of Industrial Progress,” prepared with 
the assistance of Prof. George H. Haven by Wellington, 
Sears Company. 

Standardization is one of the ddenemnite of scientific 
management which is of major importance in progress. 


Looking Down the Corridors of 1935 
(Continued from Page 14) 


to those it once had—-namely, those of preservation of 
order, administration of justice, national defense and a 
minimum of police power, the coinage of money and the 
collection of taxes, until it regulates practically every act 
of mankind and has thoroughly mixed the constitutional 
divisions of legislative, judicial and executive functions 
until many separate bureaus exercise all of these func- 
tions. And so this legalistic horde swarms on the borders 
of the corridors of 1935. 

Government competition with private business also 
greets the guests as they start down the corridor. At 
hundreds of places and in hundreds of ways these patrons 
of public policies and rescuers of recovery show their 
threatening possibilities to the profit-making idea which 
has been so dominant in developing the rich resources of 
this country. 

How many more will join the 1935 troops, and how 
menacing they may become is: altogether an enigma to 
the trepid travelers in the new sector of recovery and re- 
form. 

These are not all of the figures seen in the vista looking 
down the corridor but they are sufficiently important to 


show that great skill and diplomacy will be required to 
make the trip. 


ONLY Timip Sours Know Fear 

And yet the peep down the vista is not forbidding ex- 
cept to timorous souls whose fears and soft attitudes to- 
‘ward life demand special favors and assured protection. 
There have been other vistas in other years that have had 
other bogies just as threatening. To the brave business 
man there is the challenge to make the trip and improve 
the route, there is the call of the blood of the pioneer to 
go the new road and blaze a trail for the succeeding gen- 
erations to follow. 

General conditions are better, radicalism is becoming 
more oral and less moral each day. Security and sanity 
travel hand in hand. The nation is much more secure 
than a year ago. Most of the dangers are imaginative 


and when once met aré not nearly so frightful as antici- 
pated. The cotton textile manufacturers of the South ex- 
pect to move forward with success. 
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SPRAY YOUR COTTON WITH 
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MINEROL 


PROCESS 


PATENTED 


A system of conditioning cotton and other 
textile fibres by applying MINEROL as a 
lubricant additional to that which is natural 
to the fibre. 


Why is it so many mills have adopted the 
BRETON MINEROL PROCESS? 


iti 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 2 


Cut Tying Costs 


with the 
Bunn Manual Cross Tie 


Textile Tying Machine 


The Bunn Tying Ma- 
chine will cross tie a 
package in two seconds. 
There is absolutely no 
waste of twine nor is it 
necessary to change or 
adjust the machine for 
various size packages. 


The BUNN and one girl will do the work of 2 or 3 
hand tyers. The BUNN always ties tight. Sent on 
10-day Free Trial. 


Southern Textile Exposition—Booth No. 466 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


Vincennes Ave. at 76th Street 
CHICAGO—WU. S. A. 


| 
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-Tilustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 
Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made 
from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre 
strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides 
that are selected for textile _purposes and is especially 


adapted for this work, owing to the extra length of the 
fibres. 


We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- 
taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms, 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 High St. Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent 


Ernest F. Culbreath Ninety Six, S. C. 


Wiscassett Mills, 


BAHNSON 
HUMIDIFIERS 


All textile mills are being forced to 
check manufacturing costs more 
closely than ever before. An inade- 
quate or obsolete humidifying system 
will prevent a mill from securing 
good production. The NEW BAHN- 
SON SYSTEM is saving money for 
leading mills all over the world. 


Write for Details 


Me THE BAHNSON CO. 
5 Winston-Salem, N. C. 


M exwell Brothers, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
PLYWOOD, WIREBOUND BOXES AND 
SHOOKS 
Used by Textile Industries 
For Shipment of Their Commodities 


| Offices and Plants At 
Macon, Ga., and Jasper, Fla. 
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Southern Textile Mills Add 
Much Equipment in 1934 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Knitting 

Machines 

W. B. Davis & Son, Tuscaloosa 95 

Total 136 
Georgia 

Cartersville Mills, Cartersville __ 

Griffin Hosiery Mills, Griffin 3 

Walker County Hosiery Mills, LaFayette ines 50 

Carmichael Hosiery Mills, McDonough - | 3 

Montgomery Knitting Mill, Summerville 2 15 

Mississippi 

Meywebb Hosiery Mills, Meridian - 110 

Total 110 


North Carolina 


Albemarle 7 
Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Belmont 5 
Black Mountain Hosiery Mill, Black Mountain 15 


Carolina Knitting Mills, Burlington | 50 
East End Hosiery Mills, Burlington —.......... 25 
Full-Knit Hosiery Mills, Burlington 20 
*Sykes Hosiery Mills, Burlington —........__. 20 
Larkwood Silk Hosiery Mills, Charlotte go 24 
Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte 11 
Okey Hosiery Mills, Charlotte 10 
Concord Knitting Co., Concord oe 30 
*Banner Hosiery Mills, Denton . | 42 
Rogers Hosiery Mills, Denton 19 
Drexel Knitting Co., Drexel 151 
Ruth Hosiery Mills, Durham 41 
Glen Alpine Knitting Mill, Glen Alpine : 14 
Jarosz Silk-Hose Co., Graham 3 
*Caldwell Hosiery Mills, Granite Falls 30 
*Bogle-Watkins, Inc., Greensboro ___ os 100 
Brown Bros. Hosiery Mill, Hickory | 65 
*Burke Hosiery Mill, Hickory CSRS 60 
G. & H. Hosiery Mill, Hickory | 59 
*Hicks & Johnson Hosiery Hill, Hickory 7 50 
Whisnant Hosiery Mills, Hickory 90 
*Bales Hosiery Mills, High Point | 50 
Guilford Hosiery Mills, High Point neat 65 
O. E. Kearns & Sons, High Point aera | 25 
Plymouth Hosiery Mills, High Point... 84 
Robbins Knitting Co., High Point —....__... 80 
*Sentinel Mills, Inc., High Point | 50 
Silver-Knit Hosiery Mills, High Point 150 
Berry Hosiery Mills, Icard . : 7 
Vance Knitting Co., Kernersville | 65 
*W. P. Elliott Knitting Mill, Marion ee §2 
*R. L. James & Son Hosiery Mill, Marion... 25 
Lake City Hosiery Mill, Marion —__. 40 
Baker-Mebane Hosiery Mills, Mebane 40 
Duke Knitting Mills, Mt. Airy 11 
Pine State Knitwear Co., 8 
Mt. Pleasant Hosiery Mills, Mt. 25 
Clyde Fabrics Co., Newton 120 


*Crawford Hosiery Mills, North Wilkesboro 


*Indicates new mill. 
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STERLING TRAVELERS 


fitted to your rings give better 
Spinning and Twisting 


Goodyear CENTER BEARING Twister | 


Travelers (patented ) improve twisting 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


George W. Walker, P. _ ©. Box 78, Greenville, 8. C. : 


Seydel-Woolley. 
Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on tt 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Semerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mer. Tauntes, Mas. 

| BUMPHRIES Sen. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Bex 843 Pr. Bex 120 
Greenville, &. OC. Atlanta, Ga. 


*Indicates new mill. 


Knitting 
Machines 
Summers Hosiery Mills, Salisbury 7 
Linmont Mills, Sevier. 10 
*Clayson Knitting Co., Star 68 
Crescent Knitting Co., Statesville 25 
*Hunter Bros Co., Statesville 16 
Stimpson Hosiery Mills, Statesville _ 5 
Runnymede Mills, Tarboro 52 
Miller-W hite Hosiery Mill, Taylorsville 20 
Total . 2,143 
*Southern Braid & Knitting Co., Greenville 36 
Emerald Hosiery Mills, Greenwood 24 
Total 60 
Tennessee | 
Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville 50 
Ideal Hosiery Mills, Maryville 60 
Morristown Knitting Mills, Morristown 81 
*Quality Hosiery Mills, Murfreesboro 10 
Crescent Hosiery Mills, Niota 49 
Philadelphia Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia 12 
*Q. B. V. Hosiery Mills, Spring City 46 
308 
Texas 
Baker-Moise Hosiery Mills, Dallas 4 
Virginia 
Galax Knitting Mills, Galax 130 
Tubize Chatillon Corp., Hopewell 500 
Lynchburg Hosiery Mills, Lynchburg 38 
Pannill Knitting Co., Martinsville | 
Virginia Underwear Mills, Martinsville 8 
Stillwell Mills, Phoebus 11 
Increase By States 
Alabama 136 
Georgia .. 73 
Mississippi 110 
North Carolina 2,143 
South Carolina 60 
Tennessee 308 
4 
Virginia 696 
Total for South 3,530 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


Specializing in Textile Service for Over 21 Years 


TEXTILE COST SYSTEMS 
ECONOMY SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 
INVENTORY VALUATIONS 
RE-ORGANIZATIONS 


rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 


For 
QUICK RESULTS 
Use 


Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| ~ 
| 
Magy, 
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| 
Woodside Bidg. . . - . - Greenville, 8. C. 
Buffington Bidg. . . . : Fall River, Mass. 
versible and Lock- 
in in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head &tir- 
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The Processing Tax On Cotton Is Direct 
Levy On Mills and Employees 


(Continued from Page 9) 


reduced proportionately if a capital loss is not to be sus- 
tained. 

Returning to our subject, it will now be shown that 
despite adoption of the textile code, the same natural law 
has so provided that the textile worker must still receive, 
as heretofore, approximately 57 per cent of the output 
cost value of the textile product manufactured. —Follow- 
ing are the respective cost figures as of December 31, 
1934, for the same construction of drill and a 3844" 64 x 
60 5.35 print cloth, made in two separate mills, much 
distance apart, both operating at code maximum of 80 
hours per week, under favorable internal operating con- 
ditions. 


December 31, 1934 
Drill 
37” 68 x 40 2.75 


Per Pound Yo 
Cotton and Waste 3 1520 
Processing Tax 0462 
Total 1982 
Labor | 0494 58% 
Supplies, Power, Fuel 
Overhead and Administrative 0171 0354 42% 
Total Output Cost 0848 100% 
Total Cost .2830 
Per Yard 1029 
Market Price (Before selling expenses ) 1025 


(1929-—1034c) 


December 31, 1934 
Print Cloth 
381A” 64 x 60 5.35 


Per Pound % 
Cotton and Waste. 1629 
Processing Tax 0494 
Total | 2123 
Labor 0860 58% 
Supplies. Power, Fuel 0388 
Overhead and Administration 0204 0628 42% 
Total Output Cost os | 1488 100% 
Total Cost | 3611 
Per Yard 0674 


Market Price (Before selling expenses 0675 (1929-—~07c) 


TEXTILE SITUATION ReQutrEs 80 Hours OPERATION 


Jt will thus be seen that as regards these two fabrics, 
textile workers are paid on an average the same percent- 
age of the output cost value, after the code, that they 
were paid in 1929. It follows, therefore, that if the code 
regulations increased labor rates in the same proportion 
that operating hours were decreased, and mills could oper- 
ate continuously on the basis of 80 hours per week, with- 
out loss, textile workers would receive the same average 
annual income that they received in 1929. That this was 
contemplated is borne out by the following calculations: 


Drill 37” 68 x 40 2.75 
1929 Output Cost .0698 Per Pd: x 57% =.0398 x 110 Hrs. —.0430= 
51% 
1934 Output Cost .0848 Per Pd. x 58% —.0518 x 80 Hrs. .0409— 
49% | 
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These calculations show that under both maximum 
possibilities of production and minimum labor require- 
ments of the code, textile workers could receive practi- 
cally the same percentage of the total annual income that 
they received in 1929 (the difference being only 2 per 
cent), provided, however, that the mills could operate 
continuously for 80 hours per week, and further provided 
that they could sell this production at an average of 95 
per cent of the 1929 prices, prices necessary as will be 
shown later to just break even, without profit, or interest 
on investment. 


PossIBIL ITY OF 80 Hours OPERATION ANNULLED BY 
Process Tax 


The writer contends that the triple task of (a) main- 
taining the 1929 average annual income of the workers, 
(b) operating 80 hours per week, (c) obtaining 95 per 
cent of the 1929 price level, at the outset was made im- 
possible of accomplishment by the enactment of the proc- 
essing tax. By the addition of this tax (a tax not com- 
puted on profits made as in the case of income taxes) to 
the cost and sales price of textile products, an arbitrary 
charge was made that did not in any way contribute eco- 
nomically to the value of the product manufactured, or to 
the sum total of the production wealth of the textile in- 
dustry. Manufactured wealth is obtained by the com- 
bined co-operation of workers, materials and the indirect 
application of expenses that are both needful and neces- 
sary. This combination as such creates an economic cost 
that is transferred or sold, by the use of money or credit, 
with or without a profit. 


The processing tax, having none of these pers does 
not and cannot add anything of value to the product. 
Having no economic value structure it cannot be ex- 
changed for something else of value. Therefore, it is 
only logical to conclude that when a product is made with 
this tax added and offered for sale or exchange, at least 
that much of the product will. not. be disposed of as the 
amount of the tax bears to the total cost. of the product. 


This is apparently what has happened in the textile in- 


dustry since July, 1933. No one has actually purchased 
the processing tax or exchanged real value for it and as a 
result, while prices have been maintained within 95 per 


cent of the 1929 level, production and the sale of textile — 


products have fallen, at least the amount by volume that 
the cost of the processing tax bears to the total cost .of 
the product. The ratio of the processing tax to the total 
cost of textile products varies from 10 to 16 per cent, 
depending upon the product. With respect to.drill, 37” 
68 x 40 2.75, it is 16% (.0462—.2830), with respect to 
the print cloth 381A” 64 x 60 5.35, it is 144% (.0494— 
5611). The writer believes that facts will show, that 
the Administration in enacting the processing tax raised 
and maintained the cost and likewise the sale price of 
textile products sufficiently above the economic price level 
of other commodities to cause an alternating program of 
curtailment, which varied from 1 to 22 per cent of the 
maximum of 80 hours per week. We might see to what 
extent this statement can be verified by visible facts. 


Processtnc Tax Forces. Prices Out or LINE WITH 
CURRENT Price TREND 


The Fairchilds Retail Price Index at December 31, 
1934, gives the average quotation of commodity retail 
prices 87.4 per cent of the 1931 level, which level was 
something like. 15 per cent below that of 1929. Walter 
Lippmann places the general level at about 75 per cent 
of the 1926 level, which in either case indicates that the 
1934 level is certainly not more than 75 per cent of the 
1929 level. On the other hand, cotton goods in 1934 
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were selling, on an average, 95 per cent of the 1929 level 
as will be seen by the following: In 1929, 37” 68 x 40 
2.75 drill sold for 1034 to llc per yard. During 1934 
this drill averaged approximately 10%c per yard. It 
thus sold in 1934 for around 97 per cent of the 1929 
price. Likewise, in 1929, 38%” 64 x 60 5.35 print cloth 
sold for .07c per yard. During 1934, this print averaged 
approximately .0634c per yard. It thus sold in 1934 for 
96 per cent of the 1929 price. 


_ It will be agreed that in order to insure the manufac- 
ture and sale of cotton goods in volume production under 
the code, it is economically impossible for textile man- 
ufacturers to receive more for these goods than their rea- 
sonable price position in the range of current prices, 
namely, 75 to 80 per cent of the 1929 price level. If 
they are, the answer is that much less goods than the 80- 
hour volume capacity is being produced and sold. 


The processing tax is not actually passed along to the 
consumer of cotton fabrics as was originally intended. It 
might appear to be so upon examining the sales price of 
invoices, but investigation will show that the sales volume 
is correspondingly less. Just a casual examination of the 
sales records of quantity buyers, especially those of con- 
verters, jobbers, and sales factors should convince anyone 
of this fact. They should show that the volume of the 
textile products sold in 1934 will not be more than 60 
per cent of the 1929 volume, and that this volume will 
not require more than 66 operating hours (60 per cent of 
110 hours. 1929). Since under the code regulations 80 
hours is the maximum, this means that the mills did not 
average in 1934, nor can they today average more than 
80 to 85 per cent of their maximum possibilities under 
the code (66 hours divided by 80 hours equals 82% per 
cent). The writer contends that this reduction in oper- 
ating hours is not occasioned by any relative shrinkage in 
purchasing power, or lack of desire to purchase but is due 
- to the fact that the processing tax is forcing prices ap- 
proximately 15 per cent above the average current level 
of other commodity prices. In answer to those who might 
argue that if the tax were removed, its equivalent would 
be reflected in the price of cotton, creating a like situa- 
tion, only expressed differently, the writer will say that 
this could not be true for the reason that the price of raw 
cotton would then be relatively 15 per cent above the 
current price level of other raw fibres and would have to 


Print Cloth 
3814” 64 x 60 5.35 
December 31, 1934 

2 Shifts—40 Hours Each 


Capacity Per 

Pounds Pound 
Cotten and Wate. 7073 1629 
Processing Tax — 0494 
Total 2123 
Supplies, Power, Fuel — 0388 
Overhead and Administration... 0240 0628 
Total Output Cost 1488 
Total Cost 3611 
0675 
Price (Before Selling Expense) 0700 
Price. (After Selling Expense)... > 0679 
Profit Per Yard (Per Pound 0021)... 0004 
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decline in a natural way again to its present price level, 
or thereabout. 


Seriousty AFFECTS WAGE INCOME AND FUNDS 


Assuming these observations are accurate and likewise 
the conclusion already advanced, that it is impossible to 
disturb for long the ratio between labor and other expense 
items that comprise the total output cost of textile prod- 
ucts, namely, 58 and 42 per cent, respectively, except 
through the application of greater efficiency and economy, 
this reduction in the production of textile products, 
caused by the processing tax, seriously affects both the 
annual income of the workers and the capital funds of 
mill owners. This can be illustrated by (see table below) 
comparative figures of the cost of 38%” 64 x 60 5.35 
print cloth, whose production is based first, upon a weekly 
80-hour capacity, and second, upon a production of 68 
hours of operation, a reduction of 15 per cent. 


Under the code this insures a maximum production of 
82,923 pounds and provided the production can be sold 
at .07 per yard (.0679 net), a price 4c per yard higher 
than market quotations of December 31, 1934, but ap- 
proximating the price of June, 1929, it assures the textile 
worker an average of $13.60 per week, with a slight profit 
to the mill. But because this price includes, as the writer 
contends a charge of approximately 34c per yard for proc- 
cessing tax, not more than 85 per cent of this maximum 
production can be disposed of at current prices. This 
creates the following situation in the manufacture of this, 
and other fabrics, of serious detriment, both to the textile 
worker and the mill owner. In the table on next page, 
the capacity production has been reduced 15 per cent, to 
give effect to this situation and it will be noticed how 
much the income of the worker and the profit of the mill 
is changed, even though the 1929 price level is secured. 


When the operating hours thus fall to 85 per cent of 
80 hours, or 68 hours, which they consistently did in 
1934, because the price of .07c per yard cannot economi- 
cally be maintained, labor receives an average of only 
$11.60 per week, or a total reduction of $1048 per week 
($13.60 minus $11.60 equals $2.00 times 524 workers) 
and in addition the mills must stand a loss on this fabric, 
ranging from .0021 per pound, or $148 per week to .0289 
per pound, or $2037 per week, as the price moves down 
from .07c per yard to the 1934 low level of .06%4c per 


yard. This develops, at times, a combined loss per week 


to the workers and the mill of $3085, or approximately 
the amount of the processing tax paid on the weeks pro- 


duction. ‘Thus, production and sales price vacillate be- 
Ave. 

% Output No. of Weekly 

Amount Cost Workers Income 
$7131 cx) 58% 524 (x) $13.60 


(Price 12-31-34 was 6}4c) 


xExclusive of workers in shop and yard. 


| 

| =" 
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tween the code maximum and current price levels causing 
the processing tax to be divided between wages and capi- 
tal funds as the situation may happen to be at any partic- 
ular time. 

A situation such as this will, in the opinion of the 
writer, eventually lead to serious trouble, either in the 
direction of further labor disturbances, prostration of 
mills or continued withdrawal of capital from textile cen- 
ters. ‘The textile industry was probably made basically 
more sound when its production and wage scale was reg- 
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ulated within reasonable limits, but being fundamentally 
an industry of machinery processing, rather than hand 
production and surrounded as it is with the keenest of 
competition in the disposal of its products, directly 
through commission houses, it was nothing short of sui- 
cide to add this processing tax to the already difficult 
problems of the textile industry, on the assumption that 
the tax could be readily passed along to the consumer of 
its products, without a corresponding decrease in volume 
sales and production. | 


(Text Referring to this Table is on Preceding Page) 


Print Cloth 
381%" 64 x 60 5.35 
December 31, 1934. 
68 Hours (85% of 80 Hours) 


Capacity Per 
Pounds Pound 
Cotton and Waste 
‘Processing Tax 0494 
2123 
Supplies, Power, Fuel 0388 
Overhead and Administration —_. 0282 0670 
Total Cost 
Per Yard | 0683 
Price (Before Selling Expenses) 0700 
Price (After Selling Expenses) 0679 
Loss Per Yd. (Per fd: 0021)... 0004 
Price (Before Selling Expenses) (9650 
Price (After Selling Expenses) .0629 


Loss Per Yd. (Per Pd. .0289) 0054 


Ave. 
% Output No. of Weekly 
Amount Com Workers Income 
$6061 (x) 58% : §24 (x) $11.60 


(Price 12-31-34 was 6}4c) 


xExclusive of workers in shop and yard. 


S. C. Assembly Gets Bill Limiting Work in 
Mills 


Columbia, $. C~—Under terms of a bill introduced in 
the House of Representatives of the South Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly, by Representative H. C. Godfrey of Spar- 
tanburg, who is president of the State Federation of Tex- 
tile Workers, specific limitations would be placed upon 
the amount of work which could be assigned a textile 
employee legally. He would penalize any “superintend- 
ent, overseer, second hand or any other official” by a fine 


of $500 to $1,000 or six to twelve months’ imprisonment » 


for violation of the measure, which is now before the 
House Commerce and Manufacturers’ Committee. 


Provisions of the bill are as follows: 


“In any mill running a capacity of twenty-two bales or 
over of cotton per day one operative and one helper shall 
be assigned to the job. 

“In any mill running a capacity of twenty-two bales of 
cotton or over per day three operatives shall be em- 
ployed. 


“No card tender shall operate more than twenty card 
frames. No drawing tender shall operate more than five 
drawing frames. No slubber tender shall operate more 
than two slubber frames. No intermediate frame tender 
shall operate more than two frames on coarse work; nor 


more than three frames on fine work. No speeder frame 
tender shall operate more than three frames. 

“Spinning frames operating on yarns from 20s to 29s, 
seven frames per spinner. Spinning frames operating on 


yarns from 30s to 39s, eight sides per spinner. Spinning 


frames operating on yarns from 40s to 49s, ten sides per 
spinner. Spinning frames operating on yarns from 50s to 
59s, eleven sides per spinner. Spinning frames operating 
on yarns from 60s to 69s, twelve sides per spinner. Spin- 
ning frames operating on yarns from 70 to 70s, thirteen 
sides per spinner. Spinning frames operating on yarns 
from 80s to 100s, fourteen sides per spinner. 

“No spinner shall operate in excess of the maximum 
in schedule given above. | 


“Doffers on yarns from 20s to 30s shall not exceed 
eight sides; doffers on yarns from 31s to 40s shall not 
exceed ten frames; doffers on yarns from 41s to 50s shall 
not exceed twelve frames; doffers on yarns from 51s to 


60s shall not exceed fourteen frames; doffers on yarns 


from 61s to 70s shall not exceed sixteen frames; doffers 
on yarns from 71s to 100s shall not exceed eighteen 
frames. 

“Oilers and bankers shall not exceed sixty-five frames 
per operative. Fixers or section men on coarse work 
shall not exceed fifty frames per operative. Fixers or 
section men on fine work shall not exceed seventy-five 
frames per operative.” 


| 

| 
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WANTED—Overseer of Carding. Give 
age, experience, salary now getting, if 
working and reason for wanting to 
change in first letter written in own 
handwriting. Address “Carder,”’ care 

Textile Bulletin. 


KROME-WELD 


Cot Oement 


Developed especially for cementing 
chrome and vegetable calf skin cots 
for Top Roller Covering. 

Price $3.00 per quart, F.O.B. Kings- 
port, Tennessee. Made and sold by 


H. C. SWANN 


906 Federal St. Kingsport, Tenn. 


WAN TED—Several thousand used loom 
reeds. State per inch and’ width and 
length. Must be in good condition. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 417, Anderson, 8. Co 


Need Help? 
Find your man through a 
Bulletin Want Ad 
. This Size Space $3.00 per 


insertion 


BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


POSITION WANTED — By experienced 
overseer weaving. Best of references. 
Will go anywhere. Reliable and sober. 
eaving, care Textile Bulle- 
tin, 


WANTED—Carder. Prefer one who has 
had experience on carder or combed 
work. Send age and recommendations 
in first letter. Address “X,'’ care Tex- 

tile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position with textile mill sup- 
ply or equipment manufacturer as direct 
factory representative in the South. 
Many years mill experience in mechani- 
cal and power scart. 7 years as super- 

intendent. of large Southern mill. 

of references. Address “BE. C.,”’ 

Textile Bulletin. 


Best 
care 


Used Filling Bobbins Wanted 


Filling Spinning Bobbins for Non-Au- 
tomatic Shuttles. Must be in good 
condition, for prompt delivery at rea- 
sonable price. Send sample and quo- 
tation to Clark, 1208 E. Brookland Pk. 
Bivd., Richmond, Va. 


Interest in Textile 
Education Increases 


Some idea of the wide reputation 
of the State College Textile School, 
which this year has the largest regis- 
tration in its history, and probably a 
larger enrollment of full time day stu- 
dents than any other similar institu- 
tion in America, can be gained from 
a study which was recently made of 
the students now in residence. 


Out of a total enrollment of 309, 
for the year, 261, or 85 per cent, of 
them are from North Carolina. Vir- 
ginia, with 11, and South Carolina, 
with 9, rank second and third in the 
number of students sent to the school 
this year. In all, 17 States and four 
foreign countries are represented, but 
93 per cent of the total enrollment is 
composed of Southern boys. 

One hundred and three North Car- 
olina towns are represented by stu- 
dents. Raleigh leads with 25, Char- 
lotte runs a close second with 24, and 
Greensboro is third with 11 represen- 
tatives. Other North Carolina towns 
represented by four or more students 
include Winston-Salem, High Point, 
Wilmington, Rocky Mount, Monroe, 


Shelby, Burlington, Rockingham, Sal- 
isbury, Durham, Apex, Wallace, Lau- 
rinburg, Spencer and North Wilkes- 
boro. | 
Of the home postoffices listed by 
these students a large majority are 
located west of Raleigh, which would 
seem to indicate that the boys from 
the Piedmont and Western sections of 
the State, where a large majority of 
the State’s textile plants are located, 
have been quicker to realize the tre- 
mendous opportunities which this 
gigantic industry offers to young men 
with a good technical education, and 
are now preparing themselves to take 
advantage of them. However, the 
number of Textile students from 
Eastern counties has materially in- 
creased within the past two years. 


Byrum Violated Section 7-A 


Washington. —- Under a decision 
handed down by the National Textile 
Labor Relations Board, the Byrum 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Shelby, N. C., is 
held in violation of Section 7-A of the 
NIRA in its refusal to re-employ 
eight former employees who went out 
on strike. The case was filed by local 
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union No. 101, American, Federation 
of Hosiery Workers. 

The decision provides that unless 
within 15 days from February 12th 
the company shall notify the board 
in writing that it has offered rein- 
statement to these: employees on‘ a 
basis at least equal to their employ- 
ment before the strike, the case will 
be referred to the Compliance Divi- 
sion NRA for appropriate action. 


New Colors and Textures 
In Spring Cottons | 


New—in color, design and texture 
—characterized this year’s spring cot- 
tons, according to the latest issue of 
Cotton Flashes, monthly merchandis- 
ing bulletin, distributed to retailers 
by the Cotton-Textile Institute. And 
everywhere, the bulletin asserts, cot- 
tons will be seen in use for sports, 
daytime and evening dresses, coats, 
hats and accessories. | 

Regency colorings for the new re- 
gency fashions, of which we are hear- 
ing so much at the present time, as 
well as vivid gypsy colors, will mark 
this as one of the brightest. hued sea- 
sons in some time. 

Stripes will zigzag dizzily and com- 
binations of wide and narrow strip- 
ings will be put into effective use 
while dots are clustering in new and 
interesting formations. 

Textures, too, the bulletin con- 
tinues, hold new interest as crinkly 
sheets, filmy cotton laces and rough 
tweedy cotton suitings make their ap- 


pearance with the old standard 
weaves. 
Feed Water Regulator 
Bulletin 


A 16-page bulletin entitled “Bailey 
Feed Water Regulators’ and desig- 
nated as No. 83, is being distributed 
by Bailey Meter Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

This bulletin, which deals with 
thermo-hydraulic feed water regula- 
tors, lists distinctive features, dia- 
grammatically illustrates the princi- 
ple of operation by the thermo-hy- 
draulic generator, and describes Bai- 
ley Regulating Valves of both tight 
seating and sleeve type construction. 
Data on Bailey excess pressure valves 
are also included. A tabulation of 
valve dimensions and a partial list of 
users complete the bulletin. 


Double Loop Hook Bands 


For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
P. O. Box 974 Charlotte, N, C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


$20 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
DomMESTIC Export 
MERCHANDISING 


JosHuaA L. BAILy & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas Sr. New York 


The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Greenville, 8S. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. 
Francis B. Boyer 
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New York.—Cotton goods markets continued quite last 
week. Prices were somewhat stronger on gray goods, 
with some sales made at contract prices higher than the 
recent low. The total volume done was light, however, 
and buyers failed to show any interest in large quantities. 

An interesting angle was the continuation of spot buy- 
ing by some of the larger users, suggesting that more and 
more important operators are coming to the point where 
they simply must do some buying. Conversations with 


some of the larger users reflect this impression, plus the. 


further impression that if sellers of gray goods were to 


| heighten their own morale, it would be more inspiring to 


their customers. 


Sales of moderately good amounts of 38%-inch 6.25- 
yard 60x48 print cloths were reported for deliveries run- 
ning through March at 55@c, although spots were still 
available at 5 9-16c. Efforts to buy the later shipments 


} at the lower figure had failed. Similarly there were some 


sales of 38%4-inch 5.35- yard 64x60s for March at 6 
9-16c, with spot and quick goods available in some 
sources at 6%4c. 


The sheeting division noted only moderate activity 
which, however, accounted for a moderately respectable 
total volume during the day. Prices were generally steady 
and on some styles which had been reported weak, buyers 
found that the weak spots had been quickly soaked up 
and no further cheap offerings were available. 

‘There was little in the way of activity in the fine 
goods markets, buyers generally showing minor interest 
in spot goods on which they were willing to pay full 
quoted prices because of the small quantities involved. 
Where there was inquiry for later deliveries the amounts 
concerned did not run into large yardage, and occasion- 
ally buyers found that mills preparing to run off looms on 
individual constructions were unwilling to change their 
plans unless larger quantities were wanted. 


Gray goods, 3814-in., 64x60s... 
corey 
3-vard 
Brown sheetings, standard «10K 
Denims 15 
Dress ginghams 16% 
Brown sheetings, ‘-yard, 8% 
Staple 9% 
Standard prints - 7% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


| 
| 
| 
| 
}. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


\ Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn markets failed to show Last Longer, Make Stronger 
any improvement last week. Inquiry and sales were light. || Y@™™, Run Clear, Preserves the 
‘ SPINNING RING. The greatest 
‘ Buyers continued to delay covering, but it is believed that improvement entering the spinning 
many of them will be willing to buy ahead as soon as the tha of the 
causes of the present lack of confidence are removed. SPEED SPINDLE. ; 
Prices were about unchanged. Spinners have gone about ty. the 
| the limit and prices are generally under the cost of pro- a . 
| | duction. National Ring Traveler Co. 
Representatives of direct-sellers assert that they cannot Providence, R. 1. 
{ obtain the prices their mills want, which generally are | | 31 w. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. S. P. O. | 


not above bare cost, but still they are being undersold. | 
| But they add that perhaps the selling agents are. not = 
| -much to blame, as the lowest prices may have their origin 

among spinning mills that are not paying their cotton 


processing taxes. It is pointed out that this points iT PAP R = 
again to the necessity for general recognition by the cot- : 3 
ton yarn industry of the importance of forcing a show- Ss. na Lh Yow: Order a 
down as to the processing tax and the harm done by lack : ee 


of uniformity in methods of collecting it. That is, where 


a yarn mill may be bordering on insolvency anyway, its Cloth Winding Boards 
management stands to lose nothing by wheedling the Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


easiest possible terms from the Government, making it Toilet Ti | i 
feasible for such a mill to undersell competitors whose | 
taxes are paid promptly. Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 

Small quantity orders were placed by every class of 
yarn user, from weavers, insulators, the carpet trade 


braiders and others. They found it necessary to cover on DI [ILA R [) PAPER CO 
amounts from 1,000 or 2,000 pounds up to 10,000 pounds. . 


Instances arose where it was essential to place commit GREENSBORO. w.C. 


ments for larger quantities, where yarn users have definite 
finished product qualities to deliver. In such cases a 


number of. high grade carded yarn sales were negotiated 
at the higher ruling prices. 
The combed yarn market has been slightly active in B ALING p RESS 
several quarters and otherwise operating less than nor- 
mal. A few spinners continue able to run up to two Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
shifts on business in hand. Prices have held irregular to 
the extent of several cents a pound on several numbers. ush Button Control — Reversing 
moa Switch with limit stops up and. 
While a low of 44c is reported on 36s two-ply reverse down. 
twist thread, yarn from 46c to 49c is quoted and paid. Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 
3414-38 Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
and 4-ply _. 22%-24% 
Colored strips, 8s, 3 
34% White carpets, 8s, CAMASOI!I V E 
outhern Two-Ply ain Ss, 1-ply 
Warps 8s, 2, 3 and 4- -ply. 22%- 
a a9 208, 2-Dly ———----.....28%--- The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 
39% -80 28s 83% 
24s 308 i%-.. 
ibe 468 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warchouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscrivers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, 0. Sou, Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Healey Blde., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobcon, Mgr.; B rmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte. 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parkcr, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Tennessee Electric Power Bldz., D. S. Kerr. Mer.; Cincinnati, 0, 
First National Bank Bldg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa 
Fe Bildg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex.. Shell B'dc., K. P. 
Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., F. W. Stevens, 
Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg.. C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St. 
Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg.. C. L. Orth, Mgr.; San An- 
tonio, Tex., Frost National Bank B'd<., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, Mer.; Tulsa, 
Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mer.; Washington, 
D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 3 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO.., Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank W. 


Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte. N.C. Sou. Reps., Rob- 
ert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, Box 1953, 
Atlanta, Ga.; P. Dupree Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga.; W. 
Cheter Cobb, 408 Randall St., Greenville, S$. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W..,. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO., Atlanta, Ga., T. C. Perkins, Pres: and 
Treas.; Howard R. Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; Geo. B. 
Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Virginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. 
Georgia and Alabama. | 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. and 
Ga.. D. K. Shannon, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. T. 
Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S. C. 

ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Office, 419 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred Sails. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Tl, Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, $5. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO.. 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240. Charlotte; N. C.; W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, $. C.; R. C. Young, Jeffer- 
con Apts., Charlotte, N. i. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, $. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg.. Greenville. S. C.; Belton C. Plowden. Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Single- 
ton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Blde.. Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

BROWN & CO., D. P.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York Citv 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hills- 
boro, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 
<. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co , 
Greenville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 225 
Spring St. S. W., Box 466, Luther Knowle;, }r., Sou. Rep.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Luther Knowles, Sr., Sou. Rep.; headquarters at 
Charlotte Hotel. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Office, Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ash'ey, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. | 

DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C.. Greenville, 5S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 


5S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. I., Wilmineton, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mer.—Teachnical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Reps., L. E. Green; H. B. Constable, W. R. Ivey, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, 
Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, 
Amanda Anpt., Greenville, S. C:; ]. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St.. 
Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt... Columbus, 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. 
Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. Box'581, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bidc., Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectadv. N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn. Dist. Mer: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte. N. C., E. P. 
Coles. Mer.: Dallas. Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Megr.: Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City. Okla.. F. D. 
Hathway. B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birmincham. 
Ala., R. T. Brooke. Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn... W. 0 McKinnev. 
Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex.. A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. Tenn.. A. B. 
Cox. Mer.: Louisville, Kv.. E. B. Mvrick, Mer : Memphis. Tenn.. 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville. Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mer.: 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond. Va.. J. W. Hick- 
lin. Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.: Sou. Service Shops, 
Atlanta. Ga.; W. J. Selbert. Mer.; Dallas, Tex.. W. F. Kaston. 
Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. | 


GENERAT. ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO.. Hohoken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N. W.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte. N. C 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC.. THE. Akron. 0. 
Sou. Reps.. W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St.. Char'otte. N. C.: 
P. B. Eckels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. Tacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur. 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn:; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, E. M. Champion. 709-11 
Snring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker. Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadwav. Louisville. 
Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. 
Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta. Ga. 

GRASSELLI CHFMICAL CO.. Cleveland. 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO.. Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps.. R. 


W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St.. Philadelphia. Pa.: 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta. Ga.; D. P. 
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Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. 11th St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Q. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; D. J. Moore, 
1286 Overton Park, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, Graton & 
Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton, 5. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fla.; 
smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor-Parker, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co.; Rome, Ga.; Columbus Iron 
Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas 
Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., 
Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. 
A. McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


GUSTAVO PRESTON CO., 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


-HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, $. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt., Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickinson. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. : 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Car- 
olina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 722 27th Place, South, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New Orlenas, La.; 
B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Reps., E. M. Terryberry, 203 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps., J. 


H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Treas., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, $. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Charlotte 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., An- 
derson, 5. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; In- 
dustrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S$. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. | 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, $. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., Claude B. Her, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke 
J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 
2027 Morris Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS- 
MANHATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Cran- 
dall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. 
Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley Co., 
Miami; Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. H. Watson 
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(Special Agent) ; Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. DeTre- 
ville (Special Agent.) Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; 
Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle Co. 
North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & Co., Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply Co.; Elizabeth City. 
Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 


_Hdw.. House; Goldsboro, Dewev Bros.; High Point, Kester Ma- 


chinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt-Seacle 
Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wil- 
mington, Wilmineton Tron Works: Shelby. Shelby Supply Co.: 
Winston-Salem. Kester Machinerv So. South Carolina—Anderson. 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton. 
Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Green- 
ville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spar 
tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee—Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.: 
Knoxville. W. 7. Savage Co.: Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Sale:- 
men—E. H. Olnev. 101. Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville. 
Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Tr.. 1031 N. 30th St., Birmingham, Ala.; B.C 
Nabers. 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford. 
1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


MAXWELL BROS.. Inc.. 2300 S. Morgan St.. Chicago, Ill. Sou 
Reps.. C. R. Miller. Sr.. and C. R. Miller, Jr.. Macon, Ga.; C. B 
Ashbrook and H. Ellis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. Offices and Plants at 
Macon and Jasper. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. MacIntvre, 801 E. Bidv.. Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small. 799 
Argonne Ave., N. E., Atlanta. Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.. 257 W. Exchange St.., 
Providence, R. I.’ Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. C. Son. Aet.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffnev. S. C. Sou 
Reps., L. E. Tavior. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
S. C.: H. B. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEUMANN & CO. R.. Hoboken. N. J. Direct Factory Rep., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE REARING CO.., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Rep. 
E. W. Potter. 913 First Nat. Bk. Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. 
NEW ENGLAND BORBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Rep.. D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New Yor 


Citv. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason. Sou Dist Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C.. 


Spartanburg, S. C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, . 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep.. E. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON. Inc.. B. F.. Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, TJ. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Factory and Tannerv. Wilmington. Del.; Atlanta Store. C. R. 
Mitchell, Mer. Carolinas Rep., L. H. Schwobel, 860 W. Sth St., 
Winston-Salem. N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS. Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Renair Denot. Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gavle. Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.; 
Greenville, S. C. | 


SEYDEIL CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City. N. J]. Sou. Rep.. 
Harold P. Goller, Greenville, S. C. Francis P. Bover. Lowell. Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO.. 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta. Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO.. THE. Cleveland. 0. Sou. Reps.. 
FE. H. Steger. 212 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.; R. Bo Olmev. 158 
FE. Main St., Spartanburg. S. C.:; W. O. Masten. 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston-Salem. N. C.: W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St.. 
Norfolk. Va.: G. N. Tones: 207 Glascock St.. Raleigh. N. C.: Tohn 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga.: D. S. Shimp. 3 Cum- 
mins Sta.. Nashville. Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia. Charlotte. 


‘Spartanburg. Atlanta. Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co.. Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OTL CO.. Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blde.. Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co. 511 Rhett St., Greenville. S.' C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro... N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S$. C.: Terminal Storage Corn., 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 
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SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheney Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee, Ave., Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn, Mgr. Sou. Reps., W. O. Jones and C. W. 
Cain, Greenville, Office. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.. 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P.O. Box 78, Greenville, 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Jasper 
C. Hutto, Box 43. Greensboro, N. C.; Peterson-Stewart Fence 
Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. C. 
' STONE, CHAS. H., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I, 


Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. 
_ J. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 

U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester. N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Div.): Greenville. S. C.; Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monticello, 
Ga. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vauchan. P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT CO. Inc.. Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with 
Southern office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St.. Gastonia, 
N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 
Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., N. C.,. Harry L. 
Dalton, Mgr. 

- WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fices, Whitin Blde.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Blde.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.. M. P. 
Thomas, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO.. Whitinsville. Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, N.C. 

WILLIAMS & SONS. TI. B.. Dover, N. H. Sales Reps.. C. C. 
Withineton. 710 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


WOLF, TACOUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


Sou. Offices, 


Sou. Reps. C. R. 


Bruning, 1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. Wood 


Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


1934 Proved the Textile Industry Could 
“Take It” 


(Continued from Page 7) 


yrices advanced. August was active, the government re- 
lief agencies being large buyers. In September prices 
advanced under the lower production due to the strike. 
October was quiet and weaker prices. Both November 
and December were active months, with prices showing 
some improvement. 


In the above summary the term “‘good” is used only to 
indicate sales volume. There was nothing good in the 
prices mills received. A great deal of business was han- 
dled at less than cost. 


with the highlights of the year. 


- Our own or any other man’s 


February 21, 1935 


The real problem in 1935 is to secure prices that show 
a profit after all of the added costs brought about by the 
Recovery program have been tacked on. 

PROCESSING Tax 

Market conditions last year made it increasingly ap- 
parent that the processing tax on cotton is handicapping 
the mills a great deal more than can ever be fully real- 
ized. This subject is discussed in detail elsewhere in this 
issue. Secretary Wallace recently described the process- 
ing tax as an internal tariff for the farmers. At present 
there is not much hope in sight for its early removal. At 
the same time, there is no reason why the industry should 
give up its fight against the tax. It will not do any harm 
to keep banging away and it may do some good. 

THE STRIKE 

The strike in September must, we suppose, be listed 
Anyway, for weeks, it 
shone brightly in the white glare of publicity. There 
could be but one end for the strike that was doomed to 
failure before it started. It was truthfully classified as a 
strike against the government and the code. It left a sore 
spot that will be long in healing. It began as an attempt 
to unionize, or “Gormanize,” the textile industry on a 
national scale. There is no other explanation for it. 

The strike served to show, if nothing else, that the tex- 
tile industry is not willing to surrender its control to the 
domination of union leaders. It showed further that mill 
employees have not yet reached a point where they will 


trust their affairs to the leadership of the United Textile 


Workers. 

Cotton manufacturers expect Francis J. Gorman to 
continue to sing his hymn of hate at them during the 
year. But it appears, he is going to have to sing a much 


sweeter song into the ears of the mill workers than he- 


has ever sung before if he is ‘to enlist more than the 
smallest minority for service on his band wagon. 
THE FUTURE 

We come ‘now to the question. “What of 1935?” We 
have not the slightest qualification as a prophet, either in 
sland. The textile industry is 
big and powerful. It has the brains, the ability, the 
equipment and the type of leadership to carry it forward. 
It is an essential industry. In short, it has everything it 


takes, and as mentioned in the beginning, the ability to 
take it. 


Why, then, shouldn’t it go forward? 


Arkwright Moves Some Machinery To Argentina 


Fall River, Mass.—High cost of exporting cotton goods 
to South American markets has forced the Arkwright Cor- 
poration to move part of its machinery to Argentina, it 
was learned. 

The corporation, formed by Homer Loring of Boston, 
throug consolidation of five mills here, is moving some 
of its machinery from its No. 1 mill to the South Ameri- 
can market. Export costs are too high to permit the 


_ corporation doing business in South America, so the only . 
recourse is to move to the markets. 


Between ten and twenty men skilled in the installation 
and maintenance of the mill machinery will go to Argen- 
tina to set up the machinery taken from here. The mills 
manufacture, bleach and finish fine goods and employ 
about 1,500 to 2,500. 


From indications at the present time the 1935 Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers, to be held on April 22nd- 
26th, inclusive, at the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
will be more successful than the one held a year ago. 
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CROWN RAYON YARN 
the NEW RAYON 


L E A D Ss ..in Quality...Availability...Variety 
AVAILABILITY The Viscose Company, World's 
Largest Producer of Rayon, has five plants in three States, 
: all easily, quickly accessible to the Nation's Textile Centers 
—in New England, in the Central States, the Middle 
‘West, in the South. They produce, continuously, sufficient 
Crown Rayon Yarn to supply the country’s largest knitters 
and weavers. 
? | 
VARIETY crown Rayon Yarn is the NEW Rayon of 
Fashion because in its wide range of deniers, filaments 
and lusters it offers the weavers the solution to the prob- 
‘ lem of producing the wanted fabrics well in advance of 
the market's demands. 
UNIFORM QUALITY Long experience as 
the World's Largest Producer of Rayon has made it pos- 
4 sible for The Viscose Company to establish, through tem- UW; — | 
perature regulation and mechanical means, constant control ; 8 
in all processes of manufacture. 
' Plants of The Viscose Company _ 
at Marcus Hook, Pa. Parkersburg, W.Va. Roanoke, Va. 
Lewistown, Pa. Meadville, Pa. 
Sales Offices of The Viscose Company r 
New York City Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. | aoe 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
vie CROWN RAYON, the NEW Rayon of Fashion, Product of The Viscose Co., World's, r 
{ ‘ i Largest Producer of Rayon, 200 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. We comply with the NRA. y 
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Corn Products Sales 
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CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY + 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCH OFFICES: GREENVILLE, S.C. » SPARTANBURG, S. C. + BOSTON, MASS. 
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